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“God Bless Us Every One” 


The Prince of Peace 


Tt is the calm and solemn night! 
A thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals about and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now— 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given, 
For in that stable lay, new born, 
The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 
Alfred Dommett. 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel song— 
To us the Prince of Peace is born. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Ht Christmas 


The earth has grown old with its burden of 
care, 
But at Christmas it always is young. 
Phillips Brooks. 


If thy gift be small, let the greatness of 
thy love atone; 
If thy gift be great, let thy love match its 
greatness; 
For love is the greatest gift of all. 
Charles R. Joy. 
From “The Beacon Song and Service Book.” 


If any man is willing to give, the value of 
his gift is in proportion to what he has, not 
to what he has not. 

II Corinthians 8 : 12. 


“Tt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 


The Merry Christmas 


Our Merry Christmas, celebrating as it 
does the advent of the most strenuous re- 
ligious spirit that has ever glorified our 
planet with his high example and his 
holy trust, is a legitimate aud most gra- 
cious symbol of a reality of first-rate im- 
portance; namely, that between the joyous 
life and the earnest, strenuous, devoted 
life there is no great gulf fixed, no opposi- 
tion or contradiction, whatsoever, but the 
most perfect harmony. Christmas is only 
one of many festivals that give expression 
to men’s sense, in a wide human way, that 
religion is something making for the joy 
and gladness of man’s heart. 

The annals of the saints afford many il- 
lustrations of this law of cheerful godliness. 
It is, I believe, a well-established fact that 
the favorite saints in the calendar are the 
most human. In the attraction which 
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such men have had for many millions of 
mankind, how is it possible that we should 
not read the lesson of wide social con- 
fidence in goodness and happiness, and 
even joyfulness, as natural allies, not only 
not incompatible but related to each other 
as cause and effect, the most earnest and 
devoted, the most happy, because they are 
so earnest and so devoted to the common 
good? 

If anything is certain in the line of 
social ethics it is, I believe, that the pleasure 
seekers are generally unsuccessful in their 
search, the multitude who are unhappy 
because they are so idle and so purposeless; 
because they are sick of pleasure, glutted 
with amusement; because they have not 
allied themselves with some good cause, 
with any movement looking to the common- 
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weal. You will find a hundred pessimists 
among the golden youth who have every- 
thing they ask for or can wish, who have 
everything done for them and do nothing 
for themselves, to one among the brave 
young fellows fighting against odds, often 
disappointed, defeated often, yet ever 
rallying the strength and courage in their 
hearts, and by patient continuance in 
well-doing coming ever nearer to the goal. 
It is a fact to which we must attend that 
our rafts of pessmism have come in on the 
high tide of our prosperity. It means 
that something more is necessary to hap- 
piness than wealth and luxury. 

Am I a long way from the Merry Christ- 
mas with which I set out? Not such a 
very long way. For what makes the 
Christmas merriest for all generous and 
kindly hearts? It is not what they get 
but what they give. And herein is Christ- 
mas an abstract and brief chronicle of 
each life in its totality. If we are always 
thinking of our own happiness we shall 
not be very happy after all. But if we are 
often thinking of others’ burdens, bringing 
our social relations to the test of sacrifice, 
to put a heart into the discouraged and 
forlorn,—then, if we are not happy we shall 
at least deserve to be, and that is infinitely 
better than to be happy in the perverse 
enjoyment of a selfish life. 

John White Chadwick. 
From his “‘A Merry Christmas.’ 


Doubt ye the force of Christmas on the 
soul? 
Robert Browning, 
From °The Ring and the Book.” 


Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. 


Mark 11:9. 


Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily; he that 
giveth, let him do it with liberality. 
Paul of Tarsus. 


The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light. 


Isaiah 9 :2. 


Still the race of hero spirits 
Pass the lamp from hand to hand. 
Charles Kingsley. 


Following the Star 


Follow you the Star that lights a desert 
pathway, yours or mine. 

Forward, till you see the highest human 
nature is divine. 


Alfred Tennyson, 


From ‘Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After.’ |j 
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Che Central Message of Christmas 


Maxwell Savage 


“Jesus was moved with compassion on them be- 
cause they fainted and were scattered abroad as sheep 
having no shepherd.” 


“Year in, year out, the fire of spring 
Burns through its ashen covering, 
Bursts up in flower and scent and song 
And drives the laggard March along.” 


ference, bursts up in symbols of happiness, 
peace and good will, and drives the laggard 
year along. Then it dies down into the ashes, and 
unhappiness, war and ill will again occupy the fore- 
ground of the world. 

Year in, year out, at this season, Christianity 
stresses the glorious poetry of it all and repeats in 
drama and song and sermon the story of the star, the 
baby, the mother, the manger, the inn, the angels, the 
shepherds, the wise men and kings, the evergreens 
and St. Nicholas. Beautiful superstitions, still super- 
stitious though beautiful, weaken the mature message 
of the day. Beautiful sentimentalities, still senti- 
mental though beautiful, soften the severe message 
of the day. The stained glass window of romance 
takes the place of the plate glass of clear vision; and 
childhood prevents the manhood that is necessary if 
the great dream of Christmas is ever to come true. 

One of the hardest things in the world is to write 
great prose. It is time in history, while retaining all 
the poetry of Christmas, to write its magnificent prose 
on the tablets of our minds and hearts, time to exalt 
sentiment above sentimentality, truth above super- 
stition, and the facing of facts above romance. Not 
one whit of its beauty will be lost thereby, but the 
observance will be less artificial, more real and ef- 
fective for the righteousness with which Christ would 
have us honor his natal day. 

Year in, year out, for a thousand centuries men 
have worshipped the Sun and celebrated its rebirth at 
this season. Year in, year out, for two thousand 
years Christians have worshipped the Son and cele- 
brated his birth. But year after year men miss the 
central message of the day, the fact that Christ lived 
for and gave divine meaning to a divinely human 
virtue called Sympathy, a compassion which knows 
no limits save those of its extending rays. 

We may say that Christ came to bear witness to 
truth or that he gave a new commandment, that men 
shall love one another, but we, thoughtless optimists, 
have to turn to a thoughtful pessimist, Schopenhauer, 
to learn that “‘all true and pure love is sympathy and 


all love which is not sympathy is selfish.” Religion 
which is deep and high and wide, and morality which 
is fine and honest, are compounded of sympathy. 

“Genuine love, sympathy for suffering and pity 
for woe, is the final word of any morality in touch with 
life, and the very essence of every religion that centers 
itself around salvation.” 

It was and is the final word of the morality and re- 
ligion of Christ which centers itself around salvation 
from the horrible hells of human ignorance and self- 
ishness. And any Christmas that does not recognize 
and embody that final word does not know the very 
first word of Christ. 

This power to suffer with, to feel with, to think 
with, to live with another, to vibrate with compassion 
for others, is Christianity, is Christmas in its reality. 
Nor may this virtue be limited to humanity. Remem- 
ber St. Francis and his sympathy for his little brothers 
in the world of nature. 

Some can experience this virtue vicariously but, in 
its reality, it is “‘solicitude born of suffering,’ and 
further, as William Pepperell Montague has written, 
“ft is not the pains of the conquering strong that call 
for our pity, but rather the pains of the utterly van- 
quished and crushed,’’—that includes the victims in 
the animal world as well as in the human, the wounded 
and hurt and frightened of all the world. Lacking 
this virtue of compassionate sympathy, we continue to 
celebrate Christmas, year in, year out, as a fire which 
burns up for a day and down for months, while the 
ashes of our unchristian callousness cover it. 

I have read somewhere of how low-grade Chinese, 
in time of famine and disease, grow callous to the suf- 
ferings and deaths of their fellows, stepping over their 
bodies in the streets and going about their own af- 
fairs regardless. Is that too strong a simile for what 
goes on among those whose celebration of Christmas 
is selfishly pagan, and therefore foreign to the sym- 
pathy of Christ? 

Does this compassion, this “‘solicitude born of 
suffering’ for those who suffer, make Christianity a 
religion of the under-dog? Yes! And if what you 
may call your “‘religion” does not lead you on all days, 
including Christmas, to reach out to the under-dogs of 
this world with a passionate longing to lift them out 
of their danger and sorrow and fear, then, whatever 
else it may be, it is not the religion of Christ. I re- 
mind you that the people against whom Jesus thun- 
dered his ‘‘Woes” were they from whose hearts and 
minds and imaginations sympathy and compassion 
were absent. He was almost shockingly forgiving of 
those whom the churches and Mrs. Grundy have most 
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frequently condemned. To him the sin against the 
Holy Spirit in man was spiritual pitilessness, thought- 
ful and thoughtless cruelty, malevolence, meanness, 
absence of mercy and kindness and of eagerness to 
forgive, the presence of selfish indifference. And the 
man acceptable to him was the one whose sympathy 
for others was as spontaneous and irresistible as is 
that between lodestone and iron, whose pity knew no 
condescension but knew and shared the burdens of 
others. But we cap the wells of our pity and com- 
passion as somehow “unmanly,”’ and pump up the 
bitter waters of presumption, while, all the time, the 
human man is he who is humane toward man and 
beast. 

Which, if you have to choose, is nearer Christ, 
your “weak’’ character who is lovable or your “strong” 
character who is hateful? But nearer yet is he who 
is both lovable and strong. 

Peace on earth, good will to men, are precious 
hopes, and true men everywhere do not let war and 
ill will dim them, but the fact remains that the fire of 
Christmas continues to be but a flash, and will not be- 
come a steady flame until the children of men know 
and fulfill the spirit of compassion; not until they wel- 
come a sympathy whose ache within themselves can- 
not be allayed unless they act with justice, kindliness 
and pity. 

For altogether too long we have quoted at Christ- 


mas the passage from Isaiah beginning, “Unto us a 
child is born,” and stopped there. It is time we 
enacted the spirit for which he was born and to which, 
as man, he bore brave witness, Christmas, to be 
real, must mean that we are animated by the spirit 
which leads people in sympathy “to wipe away tears 
from all faces,” to wipe out the causes of the tears 
which are a reproach to our people, and ‘‘to obtain 
gladness and joy” so that ‘sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away.” 

The tears of pity are the only waters that can 
quench the flames of many human hells. The right- 
eous anger of a courageous sympathy is the only 
power to overcome those injustices whose victims are 
innocent. 

The yearning sympathy which suffers with those 
who suffer and rejoices with those who rejoice, that 
understands and so withholds unfair judgment, that 
leads through action to righteousness, is the spirit of 
the true celebration of the Mass of Christ on December 
twenty-fifth, or on any other day of the year. 

Some year that celebration will come. In the 
meantime, year in, year out, day in, day out, may we 
cultivate that sympathy which reaches down to every 
creature of God, and thus do our share in making 
reality of the poetry of Christmas and singing the 
Christmas dream of “‘peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 


Che Stable Dog 
HM Christmas Legend 


Vivian TC. Pomeroy 


gasped and sighed; and there was a chill in the air. 
Beyond the sad wind and away in the town there was 
a great crowd and bustle; for people from far and 
near had come to pay their heavy taxes and show 
their loyalty to Caesar. 

In the old stable there was the heavy breathing 
of the oxen and the creak of a broken door. Up in 
the rough hewn rafters a raven muttered and croaked. 
An ass, half asleep, twirled a long ear. Outside, a 
little cock leapt up as if to crow, and then flew into 
the stable. 

It was Christmas Eve; but none knew of Christ- 
masthen. It was the day before the Prince of Heaven 
became a Child. 

The hay smelled sweet; and all the animals might 
have slept and the stable have been very quiet, but 
for the whinnying and crying of a little dog, who in 
his uneasy dreams felt the kick of the innkeeper 
again. He was a very unhappy little dog, cursed and 
kicked and bruised, with no man to speak peaceably 
to him. He had crept into the stable to hide his sore 
body and his miserable heart. For above all other 
animals a dog must have someone to follow and 
serve. Now he lay in the old stable, whimpering. 

Suddenly from far away there was a burst of 


music, as if from Heaven itself. 
in the stable. 

The little cock leapt up again and crowed and 
cried; and this was his cry: Christus natus est! 

The old raven stirred and stretched a wing and 
croaked: Quando? 

The ass twirled his ears and brayed: Haec Nocte! 
Haec Nocte! For the ass, so simple, knew much. 

And the oxen lowed: Ubi? Ubi? 

The little beaten dog lifted up his head and felt 


A soft light shone 


his heart swell with the joy of a lovely happening. — 
But he was © 


He longed to ery: ‘‘Here in this stable!” 
not learned in the Roman tongue, and only knew a 
poor dialect. So he lay shivering a little, with his 
bursting heart, amid the hay. But, what he saw, he 
saw plainly—that little driven dog. 

_ From the thick darkness outside into the dim 
light of the stable now came a lovely sight. 

_ A young maid, leaning heavily—for she was very 
tired—upon the shoulder of 4 man who was scarcely 
more than a lad. And the man had trouble in his 
eyes; for the broken stable was the only bed he could 
find for that night. There was no room in the inn for 
the poor weary young travelers. 

The light faded and vanished. 


man watched over her, till he, too, nodded and slept. 
But over them all, with one bruised eye open, watched 
the little dog with beating heart. 


= 
The animals |} 
slept. The maiden slept, dreaming. And the young | 
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Toward midnight the dog gave a quick growl. 
Then he lay very still. There was a little ery, anda 
ight brighter than ever before. The animals waked. 
ee cock cried: Christus natus est! Christus natus 
ost! 

The maiden in the night spoke softly to the ani- 
mals, saying: 

Sir Ox, quiet keep. 
The Infant will sleep. 
Ass, prithee lie still. 
To sleep is his will. 


But the Babe was unresting and crying. For the 
stable was broken, and the night was chill, and the 
wind was sighing. The man lifted the Child and car- 
ried him to the hay. “There, little one,’’ he said. 
“This shall warm your sweet heart.” 

Even the hay was old and cold and hard. Still 
the Babe was stirring and crying. Then, slowly 


Che festival 


creeping, heart beating, the little stable dog came close 
under the hay. He thrust his bruised body close to 
that of the Holy Child. The cries of the Babe ceased. 
There they slept close together—the little dog and the 
Little Child. 

Later came shepherds with a tale to tell; and wise 
men—kings—with some handsome gifts. The Babe 
lay upon his Mother’s lap, and watched. 

Later still the ass was taken out into the bright 
morning air; and upon him rode Mother and Child’ 
away; and the Father went afoot on the rough road 
beside them. 

In the old stable the oxen breathed heavily. 
The wind sighed through a hole in the roof. But in 
the heart of the little dog was the joy of the morning. 
For he had only asked to serve and follow somebody; 
and he had given of his meager store of warmth to ease 
the cries of the little Prince of Glory. 


of the Child 


- Herbert Hitchen 


AQ)| festival of the child. For the rest of the year 
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we can be as solemn and grown-up as we 
please, but on this day, if we are really 
human, we drop the barriers of our reserve, we melt 
the ice of our sophistication, we enter into our for- 
gotten kingdom. Of course, there are other celebra- 
tions which give our repressed selves something of a 
chance. There is the fourth of July, that pinnacle of 
solemn patriotic holidays, when we can slip in our fire- 
crackers, have a feast, and let conviviality run riot; 
and there is Thanksgiving, which provides all the ex- 
cuse needed for shuffling off the burden of the years 
and letting our youthful selves have their fling. But 
on these occasions we are simply stealing our play in 
the face of the highly decorous and august matters 
which are supposed to fill the day. There is something 
sly and rather illegitimate about the business, for these 
days were not originally meant for such usage. 

But Christmas,—that is another matter! We can 
do the thing in the open then. The stage is all set for 
a definite and conscious lapse from our adult station. 
We join with one another, not only in condoning, but 
encouraging, the childlike heart and the childlike 
joys. Think of the many things connected with 
Christmas. How little there is that is grown-up 
about them! Christmas trees and candles and gay 
lights. Games and toys and crackers. Brightly- 
colored tissue-paper, tinsel-string, vivid little stickers. 
Simple songs, happy make-believe, unsophisticated 
folk-tales of shepherds and wise men and a beckoning 
star, and a little manger in a stable filled with the fra- 
grant breath of the kine, ‘far away and long ago.” 
These things are not of our adult world; they belong 
to the radiant, shining-eyed, dream-filled realm of 
childhood. And they, and what they indicate, are our 
salvation. They keep the sap of imagination and sim- 
plicity flowing in us. They are the little leaven that 
leavens the whole. I care not how wise or learned or 
famous or successful a man may become. Ii he has 
lost this capacity for childlike abandonment, this 
quality of delightful make-believe, this ability to see 


¢ HRISTMAS is primarily the jolly, thawing 


the big in the little, something of inestimable worth 
has died in him. We may glory with Paul that now 
we have become men we have put away childish 
things, but there is no room for glory if we have put 
away childlike things. 

There is a rich story which concerns that Uni- 
tarian scholar and saint who gave us essays among 
the most flavorous of our generation, Samuel McChord 
Crothers. It is told how one day, when the children 
were small, Mrs. Crothers had gone to Boston, called 
at 25 Beacon Street, and there met two ladies from the 
West who had read ‘The Gentle Reader” and ‘The 
Pardoner’s Wallet,” and who had a burning desire to 
meet the author who had so won their esteem and 
affection. She took them home with her. It appears 
that Dr. Crothers had entered into a conspiracy with 
his children, in the meantime, and had said to them, 
“Now, when mamma comes home we will be lions un- 
der the table, and when she enters the room we will 
spring out and roar at her.”” You can imagine the con- 
sternation of his admirers when they came in and 
found him on all fours with his head peeping through a 
fold in the table cloth, making the drawing room into 
a veritable jungle by his realistic interpretations of 
the roar of the king of beasts! I venture to say that it 
was because he kept the capacity for just that kind of 
thing alive within him, that he became one of the 
choicest spirits of his age, whose gentle, whimsical 
voice will still speak on. Now, what Dr. Crothers 
was capable of doing any day, most of us are capable 
of doing occasionally, and Christmas often transforms 
the capability into actual performance. It calls forth a 
latent wholesomeness, a genuine if buried graciousness 
of spirit—a fragrance never wholly lost, of that time 
when we first appeared on this planet “trailing clouds 


of glory.”’ That is what makes me call Christmas, 
and what it indicates, our salvation. It redeems the 
arid year. 


Of course I may be reminded that Christmas, no 
more than the fourth of July or Thanksgiving, was 
primarily invented for this purpose—that again it is 
incidental, and that I am not getting to the roots of 
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the secret. You may tell me that, when all is said and 
done, Christmas has its power in the thought of the 
nativity of Jesus; that this is a relégiows anniversary, 
and that all else is superimposed. I agree—if you will 
not be dogmatic about it. In very truth this is pe- 
culiarly the festival of the child of Bethlehem, when 
thoughts are uppermost of the birth and infancy of 
one who, gathering his large vision on the hills of 
Palestine, and living out his faith among the simple 
folk of her valleys, changed the history of the western 
world. Such thoughts are surely at the heart of 
Christian celebration, and they persist even when the 
critics have said their say. 

Those critics tell us that there is very little hkeli- 
hood of Christmas Day being the birthday of Jesus of 
Nazareth, that the historical part of the Gospels 
begins with the baptism by John in the River Jordan, 
when Jesus was a young man, and that all before that 
is largely surmise. 

I say that, in spite of all this, Christmas still holds 
thoughts for us of the coming into the world of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and like the shepherds and wise men 
of the poem we would make spiritual pilgrimage to 
the little town of Bethlehem, bringing our fragrant 
gifts of gratitude and adoration. What matter the 
day, so long as we enshrine the memory, and feel the 
potency of incarnation touch us? For, look at it how 
you will, zncarnation it was—not perhaps in the in- 
volved and obscure fashion the theologians would 
have us believe, but, in the light of what has trans- 
pired in the world’s history, a veritable coming of 
God—of the highest we know, into life. For radiant, 
undimmed by the passing age, shines the glory of that 
life in which divine and human blended so perfectly 
that it is difficult to place the finger and say—“‘This 
is man” or ‘‘This is God.” If there were no angels 
singing, there should have been! If no wise men followed 
a star which led them to the place where he lay, they 
should have done. Truth is of various kinds. It may 
not be historical truth or factual truth, and yet be 
none the less truth. Clad in the garb of poetry, 
of fable, it may yet come close to the verity of 
things. 

In the Christmas poem there is an unerring fitness, 
a sure, swift traveling. It enshrines something which 
is universal in its significance, for it tells of God taking 
on human and visible form, passing, through the nar- 
row gates of birth, into life on this earth—of the noble 
and the great becoming incarnate. 

Is it, after all, so far from the truth when this 


Al Rabbi Dooks at War 


Fbrabam Cronbach 


RI we would properly look at war, we must first 
look at ourselves. We must begin with the 
admission that most of our beliefs are the asser- 
tions of our own individuality. Allowing for 
the rare exceptions in the field of scientific research 
and planning, the function primarily discharged by 
any belief is that of emotional gratification. The 
psychoanalysts, wrong in everything else, need not be 
wrong in their contention that the unconscious desires 
within us, clamoring for satisfaction, attain that satis- 


poem tells us of the immaculate conception of that |} 
life?—I know the idea is unhistoric and unscientific }} 
and supernatural and primitive, but when we have |} 
said these things we have not finished with it. For is 
there not, in the idea, a deeper spiritual value and fit- 
ness than perhaps those who promulgated it realized— 
the fact that all births of the divine life are begotten of 
the holy spirit—that whenever a child is born there is 
a handing on of the life of God? 

The trouble comes when we try to press these |} 
things into rigid creeds, when we begin to limit this | 
birth of God to one instance, instead of seeing it as a |} 
symbol, world-wide in its fitness, of the eternal nativity |} 
of the divine. The great painters have had the truth 
of the matter. Look at the Italian pictures of Ma- 
donna and Child and what do you see? What but 
some Italian peasant maid and her bambino! In IJre- 
land the tradition still persists that Jesus was born jf 
there, of an Irish mother, with Bridget watching over ||} 
the birth; you will find it constantly in the folk-lore | 
and poetry and drama of the Emerald Isle. Fantasy, 
you say? Childish imaginings? Perhaps; but it | 
seems to me to be a subtle if unconscious recognition — 
of the deep truth that God has birth everywhere, that ]] 
it was not alone in Bethlehem some 1935 years ago that. | 
he took on flesh and blood; but that every country in |} 
every age, may we not say every day, has its own |f 
nativity. 

If we want to retain truth that is not merely of the — 
kind which states that two and two make four, we 
shall still hold fast to the Christmas story. 

As our own Dr. Charles E. Park so perfectly sums ] 
it up:—“For of what elements is it compact, except | 
those which are the most precious in our human ex- jf 
perience? Here is pure motherhood—earth’s holiest — 
thing. Here is birth, the birth of a little child, the | 
most moving mystery of all; here is infancy in its | 
weakness and dependence, the most innocent and | 
appealing thing we can know. Here is fatherhood— ] 
Joseph on his knee, reverent; here is the adoration of 
childhood—the shepherds and wise men with their 
gifts—the most universal sympathy that the human 
heart can feel; here is hope for the future, bright ex- 
pectations, the fondest of day-dreams, the deepest 
vows of self-consecration—what could we have more : 


wee eee ne 


universally appealing—or closer to our individual 
human experience? At the center and core of it all 
is a child—binder of lives, linker of sympathies, the 
witness of God to life, opener of avenues into the in- 
finite heart of love and beauty.” 


our doctrines. Each person’s beliefs, in short, are the 
product of that person’s unique experiences operative i] 
upon his unique temperament. The diversities and Hf 
the conflicts of human opinion can, in this way, readily |} 
be accounted for. The futility and the wastefulness 
of our argumentative wranglings may similarly b> 
explained. Our arguments represent the result rather 
than the causes of our beliefs. 


faction in the attitudes and the imagery provided by | 
Many of us are persuaded that our country should, | 
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under no circumstances, engage in war. From this 
proposition many, again, dissent. Both doctrines 
minister to the subjective needs of their respective ad- 
herents. Candor on this point should help and not 
hinder us as, marshaling arguments admittedly in- 
spired by our particular bias, we attempt to show that 
the unqualified avoidance of war is more than a 
pleasant fancy appealing to us personally. We plead 
that it is also a practical program furthering the in- 
terests of all—our opponents as well as ourselves. 


War Does Not Defend 


The conventional justification of war is national 
defense. But war does not defend. War exposes, 
war jeopardizes. War imperils not only the soldiers 
at the front. It menaces everyone down to the new- 
born babe. A visit to the ruined regions of northern 
France would have furnished sufficient evidence that 
war does not defend. 

We insist that we are armed because other na- 
tions are armed. But other nations advance the 
identical claim. If armament provokes armament 
and the perils emanating from armament, would it 
not appear that disarmament is the way to abolish 
those perils? We ourselves, both in our personal and 
in our public relations, react to force not with com- 
pliance but with resentment and resistance. Would 
it not follow that the way in which to win other na- 
tions to our wishes would be to display toward them 
not force but magnanimity? The fable of the wind 
and the sun has not yet been refuted. 

Again, all wars are fought for liberty, both sides 
professing that aim. But the effects of war are the re- 
verse of liberty. War begins with regimentation and 
often ends with dictatorship. Even in democratic 
America, the World War left a residuum of repression 
weird to those of us who remember the pre-war days. 

Weare told that war is precipitated by the scram- 
ble for foreign markets, investments and raw ma- 
terials. This is exceedingly hard to believe. For is 
not the financial cost of war likely to outreach its 
winnings? Economists trace to one or the other of 
our wars every depression which America has suf- 
fered. We hear that, were Italy to subdue Ethiopia 
completely, her monetary outlay on the conquest 
would many times exceed the income. The most 
obvious way to achieve foreign markets, dividends 
and raw materials would appear to be international 
agreements conferring advantages on both parties. 
War ruins both parties. For the costs of the World 
War, the belligerents could have purchased practically 
any possession in the world. 


Wars Drug Nations 

History offers much to validate the conviction 
that “there is no bad peace and no good war.” A 
study of almost any»war will reveal that the true fac- 
tors are never those that are publicized. The real 
difficulties are never such as render war the only ex- 
pedient. To mention one small book, “The War Myth 
in United States History,’ by C. H. Hamlin, presents 
the verified findings with regard to the wars best known 
to Americans. These wars entailed, in every instance, 
a distorted public notion of conditions. The truth 
which comes to light long after the losses and the 


horrors have been endured invariably revises the im- 
pressions prevalent during the strife. “In every war 
truth is the first casualty.” In no instance does his- 
tory substantiate the ‘‘mad-dog”’ picture of the enemy 
painted by propagandists on both sides. Wars would 
be impossible if falsehood were impossible. No na- 
tion takes up arms until it has first been drugged by 
deception. 

How regrettable that, in the study of history, we 
possess nothing which corresponds to the ‘‘control 
group” in medical research! There exists no way of 
answering the question: “If a given country had re- 
fused to enter a given war, what would have been the 
consequence?”’ We do know that Holland, Spain, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Norway and other countries 
in the very heart of the world conflagration managed 
to keep out of that war and are apparently none the 
worse off. What would have happened had Austria 
never sent that ultimatum to Serbia or had Serbia 
acceded to all of Austria’s demands or had Russia 
forborne to mobilize? 

When medical experimenters test an anti-toxin, 
they administer it to one set of subjects and withhold 
it from another set. They determine what trans- 
pires under either alternative. How different in social 
relations! The most we can know is what has hap- 
pened. What might have happened lies utterly beyond 
our ken. We learn the outcome of decisions that have 
been made, never of those that might have been made. 
Yet, within these limits, anyone convinced that war 
is entirely detrimental and in no wise beneficial to his 
country can unearth from history much to confirm his 
persuasion. 


The Religious Solution 


The question might be asked: Since war is to- 
tally disadvantageous, how do wars arise? We shall 
not assume, with too much confidence, our ability to 
answer this question. The query may be one of the 
many unanswered and unanswerable queries with 
which life confronts us! We will only venture the 
guess that war burgeons out of the impulse to re- 
taliate. In our evolutionary beginnings, we were 
conditioned to strike back at anything which seemed 
to cause discomfort. That conditioning has survived, 
though the evolutionary stage at which it benefited 
it is past. Vindictiveness is, like the vermiform ap- 
pendix, a pathogenic vestige. War is vindictiveness 
at its maximum. Minor forms are persecutions, boy- 
cotts, ‘‘sanctions,’”’ scoldings, denunciations, quarrels 
and retributive punishments. Even the advocacy of 
peace can be pugnacious. Many a war-resister dis- 
plays as much belligerence as the rabid militarist. 

Religion long ago discovered the wisdom of re- 
turning good for evil. It was religion of the spiritual 
type that made this discovery. With religion of the 
non-spiritual type, our primitive trends are compat- 
ible—vindictiveness among them. Spiritualized re- 
ligion, however, identifies the Love Divine with man’s 
respect for man’s personality, and thus parts com- 
pany with vindictiveness, which is the dishonoring of 
personality. Vindictiveness spurs men to produce 
arguments favoring war, just as reverence for per- 
sonality prompts them to devise arguments opposing 
war. 
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Some decades ago, a prominent Christian church- 
man declared that, considering the abysmal godless- 
ness of war, we ought to eschew war though our na- 
tional existence itself were at stake. This reminds 
one of men who would rather starve than steal or of 
women who would sooner perish than forsake their 
probity. The British Quakers urged recently, “We 
risk so much for war, why not risk something for 
peace?” Yet why need we apprehend a fatal conflict 
between our spiritual and our other interests? A 
world which has produced the spiritual cannot be 
deadly to the spiritual. Those forces in the universe 
which have generated the ideal of respect for per- 
sonality cannot utterly abandon those who are loyal 
to that ideal. Nations are imperiled not by repudiat- 
ing war but by accepting war. Surely, when the 
Jewish citizens of the United States pray, “Bless our 
country that it may ever be a stronghold of peace and 
the advocate of peace in the council of nations,” 
they voice an aspiration in which the spiritually 
minded of all creeds can join. 

* * k 


Religion 
George Dawrence Parker 
C HE most interesting thing in the world? There’s 
of KR 


os 


y & only one answer. Religion. 

of NSS And if you don’t find it interesting it’s 
eI} because you haven’t any; or know little about 
it; just as I am not interested in the Gulf Stream 
because I haven’t one of my own and don’t know any- 
thing about the one that seems responsible for every- 
thing from cold weather in Labrador to warm weather 
in England, icebergs and primroses. 

Religion is interesting because its questions are 
endless. No one can find life entirely a bore who hears 
these questions beating up against him day by day 
and year by year. They are as majestic as a storm 
against a sea-cliff, and again they are as quiet as a 
rippling tide on a summer sea-beach. The same sea 
but with more than fifty-seven varieties of sound 
and color. Why we are what we are; who, what and 
where is God; how be myself and yet square my- 
self with other people’s society; how be joyful decently 
and sorrowful nobly; how reach a conclusion that life 
is not a deceit; how keep self-respect when a thousand 
things try to rob me of it; how face the certainty of 
death and not play the coward; if these are not in- 
teresting matters then there are no such in existence. 

But you are mistaken if you think religion asks 
questions but gives no answers. Her answers are as 
interesting as her questions. They are not always 
final or complete answers, but they give us more than 
enough to “‘go on.” 

She answers despondency with hope. She answers 
fear with courage. Darkness with light. Hate with 
love. Ugliness with beauty. Loneliness with com- 
panionship. Deceit with honesty. Sin with right- 
eousness. Weakness with strength. Up and down 
the strings of our life’s violin she plays her scales until 
in wonder and amazement we can only say, as we say 
when Heifitz plays his fiddle or Paderewski his piano, 
“T don’t see how it’s possible.” But it is possible, and 
it’s actually done. 


More than this—Religion is interesting because 
it oozes out of everything else. Seience is 2 spange of 
facts, but squeeze it out and you get_religiom. Re- 
ligion is the thrill behind seience. Character is a 
deadly dull virtue, as tiresome as a bucketful: of dust.. 
But shoot it through with religion and the dust. be- 
comes diamonds. History is worse than Henry Ford’s, 
“bunk.” It’s a human disgrace. But throw man’s, 
search for truth and God into it and it, glistens like.a 
May morning. Social improvement is a heavy climb: 
upward and deadly monetonous. But. fill i with re- 
ligion and the sun rises am the mountain top. 

He’s a poor thinker who calls. religiom unin= 


teresting! 
ne 


Christmas for HIE People 


Charles Gustav Gtrelius 


A song on the lonely midnight 
The shepherds heard with awe; 
A star in the eastern heavens 
The wondering Magi saw. 
To some a tale undoubted, 
To others a simple dream,— 
But to all it is the symbol 
Of faith in a quest supreme. 


The song of angel heralds 
Proclaimed good will and peace 
To nations that long had waited 
For cruel wars to cease. 
To some a hymn of wonder, 
To others a mystic dream,— 
But to all it tells the yearning 
Of man for a good supreme. 


The star in the east illumined 
A road through deserts wild, 
Over which the Magi traveled 
To seek a royal child. 
To some a star unquestioned, 
To others a wistful dream,— 
But to all it means a vision 
Of paths to a love supreme. 


* * * 


The Song and the Vision 


Marion Franklin tham 


Song of the ages, sweet and clear, 
Singing again, in the Christmas cheer, 
Of an age-long hope, and the beacon light 
Of a gleaming star in the somber night. 


Vision of poet and prophet and sage 
Of a reign of Peace in a coming age, 
When men, grown wise in the Spirit’s lore, 
Shall wield the weapons of war no more. 


When Love shall rule in the heart of man, 
And nations, united in one vast plan, 

Shall seek together, as with one mind, 
The ultimate good for all mankind. 


Vision of poet and sage and seer, 

Show us again that the time draws near; 
Song of the ages, sing the sweet strain, 

Till the whole world joins the glad refrain! 
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HOME-KEEPING HEARTS 


N artist once painted a picture which he called, 
“Home-Keeping Hearts Are Happiest.” <A 
mother, straight and slender, stands before 

the glowing hearth lighting the tall tapers on the 
chimney-shelf. The father is seated comfortably in 
an arm-chair with the little child playing at his knee. 
Is not this scene a symbol of Christmas? Young and 
old gathered about the yule-log, above which are the 
Christmas candles of peace and good will. 

The little child is in the midst, his face shining 
with the radiance of expectation, for life with all its 
mystery is unfolding before him, and he knows the 
thrill of the unknown. ‘The father sits reflecting, con- 
_ templating, if you will, thinking of the good the past 

has brought (for at Christmas one does think of bene- 
fits rather than losses), planning for the future, at- 
tempting to solve life’s problems, working out a 
philosophy of life in his moments of relaxation. 

And the mother! There she stands, symbol of 
unceasing care, absorbed in the proper fulfillment of 
her duties, her figure outlined against the Christmas 
hearth, from which emanates warmth and cheer, 

- serenity and comfort. 

A “Gay Nineties” picture, to be sure, but illus- 
trating an ideal to be suggested for 1935. I plead for 
the old-fashioned Christmas centered in the home! 
Here are the essential units of civilization: father, 
mother, child, the great trinity, three in one, and in- 
divisible. 

Must Christmas Day be spent in hotels, eating 
huge feasts of unnecessary goodies? Or in movie- 
houses gazing at caricatures of family life, in which 
either father or mother is ‘‘the goat’’ and the child a 
“holy terror’? Do families as a whole, or in parts, 
have to accept invitations to dine with other families 
in order that the adults may play bridge all, the after- 
noon, and the children quarrel over “dew-dads’’? 

Why not return to that first Christmas Day of 
all, in which a father, a mother and a child were the 
chief participants? Great j joy, loving care and divine 
thought were there that blessed night. Gathered 

- about the Christmas hearth, let us revive the simple 
observance of this beloved “holy- nays: 


There are so many beautiful Christmas stories to 
read to the children and the grown-ups! “Why 
the Chimes Rang,” “The Great Walled Country,” 
“The First Christmas Tree,” and better than all Luke’s 
poetic story. 

Let us sing again, in the home, the glorious carols: 
even the youngest child can join in 

Silent night, Holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright. 

Things, presents, food, entertainments, are not the 
real Christmas. Let us go back to the simple funda- 
mental trinity—father, mother, child, around the 
Christmas hearth. Home-keeping hearts ought to be 
the happiest! 

Carol Hartwell. 


kx 


THE GREAT REWARD 


CCASIONALLY some incident in life gives us 
pause. Recently a telephone message re- 
minded me that on that day I had been prac- 

ticing my profession for thirty years. This meant 
that in years most of life was behind me. That is a 
startling thought. 

It forced me to stop and look back down the 
path of life with its few achievements and many fail- 
ures, to review my changing ideas and ideals. ‘Then I 
looked forward and asked myself, ‘Is there, after all, 
some one great achievement, some outstanding goal 
toward which life is best built? Something which, if 
accomplished only in part, may be looked upon as 
life’s great reward?”’ I found an answer. It is this: 
To so live that my life enriches the lives of those with 
whom I come in contact. 

Whether or not this is the right answer, it has 
these elements in its favor: It is a goal toward which 
we can all strive, despite our respective limitations. 
It is not prohibited by our financial resources, our 
social position, or our mental or spiritual equipment. 
The extent of our accomplishment may be limited by 
one, or some, of these, but none of them prohibits its 
achievement. Again, whatever are our respective 
capacities, it brings all of the best of them into play. 
It demands to the limit all we have of patience, vision, 
courage. Furthermore, whatever is the limit of our 
capacity, this ideal demands the genuine and spon- 
taneous use of all that is best in us. The injunction 
to go about doing good does not mean much unless we 
go about doing good in the spirit of love. And 
finally, this ideal has the virtue of universal applica- 
tion. There are none so poor or so rich, so simple or so 
wise, so unknown or so famous, that they may not be 
in some way helped by each of us. And in this con- 
nection, have you ever stopped to think that the 
heaviest burden cast by wealth or fame or ability 
upon their recipients, is the barrier built up by these 
qualities against the sympathetic understanding of 
the recipient by those about him? 

At this time when we are all trying to re-evaluate 
liberal religion, and its effects on the lives of its 
people, should we not give thought to some goal for 
the individual life of each of us? 

If you have a better objective, will you not tell 


us what it is? 
Percy W. Gardner. 
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“SELF-GIVING IS LIVING” 


The mature and thinking person is much 
concerned today with the question of re- 
sponsibility. No doubt, it has always been 
the concern of those ripe for living, ade- 
quate to the challenge and demand of 
each day’s duty and labor. We may 
translate it, ability to respond, readiness 
to answer, and that in turn infers an object 
to which we respond, an answer to a call or 
question. Responsibility is not without 
initiative, too; it may be a self-starter, 
an impulse, a strong inward urge to as- 
sume a charge, to attempt a change or an 
improvement, to prevent a continuance of 
some evil. 

We often hear criticism of religious lib- 
erals chiefly within our own denomination; 
that is a wholesome aspect. Self-searching 
and analysis, if honestly, humbly, under- 
taken, may lead to correction. We are ac- 
cused of indolence and indifference; shall 
we let the accusation rest upon us? Shall 
we not rather determine, as responsible in- 
dividuals, to prove in our daily living that 
we have initiative, earnestness, persever- 
ance? Unless we are to be termed guilty 
of ‘contributory negligence,” we must be 
active in the affirmation and maintenance 
of the liberal tradition. We must cease to 
be perfunctory and superficial, stirred into 
small ripples of irritation, into small puffs 
of argumentative retort and fault-finding; 
the petty is ignominious. 

We must learn to go deep into the heart 
of things, deep into our own hearts; we 
must learn that: 


“To share and to serve is the glory of life, 
Self-saving is dying, self-giving is living.” 


As fellow members of the General Al- 
liance, what you all know need not be re- 
peated here. We have done many things 
well, we have shown fortitude when the 
dark days descended, we have been watch- 
ers of the light over storm-tossed seas. 
It is not enough. Each of us must ap- 
praise anew her place in life and accept 
anew with fresh vigor her responsibility, 
searching out its deepest meaning, inter- 
preting it in its highest sense. 

Alice H. Mertz. 
Vice-President for the Middle Atlantic States. 


* * 


TO ALLIANCE MEMBERS 


There seems to be considerable evidence 
in history that woman has assumed her 
fair share and often far more than her 
share of the responsibility of educating 
children. A good long look at Sunday 
schools and church schools (as they are 
now properly called), discovers how greatly 
we are indebted to the fine women who 
have, in places of honor as well as in the 
doing of humble tasks, maintained the 
educational work of the church. 


In the last two months it has been my 
privilege to visit many of our churches in 
the Middle West. In at least nine of these 
churches I spoke to groups of Alliance 
women. It gives me pleasure to report 
that many are the ways in which commit- 
tees of religious education in the Alliance 
branches are assisting the minister and the 
church-school superintendents in carrying 
out the program of religious education. 
In several instances the leaders of the 
church school said it would be impossible 
to go on without the ever-present help of 
the Alliance. Again, some committees 
of religious education supervise the work of 
the school, and lead the way in bringing 
about desirable changes. Especially I 
noted that the Alliance does a great deal 
to further a cooperative sp‘rit between 
parents and the church school. Many 
branches are planning and carrying out 
adult-education classes, following the plan 
used by the central committee in its series 
of lectures at Tuckerman School in Boston, 
Mass. 

We are constantly asked by visitors and 
by letters in our office how the branch 
Alliance can more effectively aid the 
church school. Do you realize how en- 
couraging this is to the secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, since it 
means so much to our church schools to 
have you supporting them and urging 
them forward? 

Ernesi W. Kuebler. 


IN RE APPEALS 


To Whom It May Concern: 

This is a memorandum addressed to 
every single branch of the General Alliance, 
for it concerns each one. Please note that 
the season for “giving’’ is at hand, and try 
to begin now to give to the Appeals even 
though you may not be able to appropriate 
at this time the entire amount of your con- 
tribution for the year. Something on 
account will hearten us at headquarters and 
enable us to begin payments at once in 
certain cases where the funds are urgently 
needed for current use. 

The list of Appeals as approved to date 
appeared in the November Reporter and 
the December Axis, so will not be repeated 
here. But in the January Reporter it will 
be printed again with possible additions, 
and at that time the amounts received to 
date will be recorded. We hope for the 
active cooperation of the branches in mak- 
ing this first report of progress an im- 
pressive one. 

We also want to ask the branches to dis- 
tinguish carefully between those good 
causes listed as Appeals which represent 
the obligations formally undertaken by 
your General Alliance by vote of your rep- 


resentatives, and the other various re- 
quests for aid that come to you from dif- 
ferent sources. We depend on your splen- 
did Alliance loyalty to take care first of our 
Alliance undertakings and to give to other 
movements, whether denominational or 
civic, after our primary obligations have 
been cared for. And please bear in mind 
that your contributions are to be sent to 
Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
Susan W. FitzGerald, 
Chairman Committee on Appeals. 


* * 


LOCAL NEWS SHEET 


The branch in Canton, Mass., publishes 
its own monthly news-sheet, called ‘‘The 
Canton Alliance Circular.’”’ Church news, 
notices, and comments are written up in a 
breezy style,and regular columns include— 
“Gleanings,” ‘‘The Book Shelf,” ‘‘Gentle 
Reminders,” ‘About Our Committees,” 
“Tmpertinent Questions.”’ Here are some 
of the (Im)pertinent questions: ‘““Do you 
take, or do you ever have a chance to read, 
The Christian Register? Have you ever 
viisted the A. U. A. building at 25 Beacon 
Street? How many of the greater Uni- 
tarian leaders and preachers can you name? 
Did you forget the Monday Conference 
this month? Have you been to church 
every Sunday?”’ 

Miss Helen R. Williams, the “Circula- 
tor,” writes: “It is easy to forget how far 
beyond the local arena the work of the 
Women’s Alliance reaches. Here at home 
we have our pleasant monthly meetings, 
we enjoy their friendly sociability, we en- 
joy listening to, and are often moved, tem- 
porarily at least, by the words of the 
speaker for the day, we vote money to the 
Appeals—we are rather proud to be able 
to respond, to some extent, to all of them. 
Do we do this with a deep sense of the 
value of these causes and of the privilege 
it is to share with other branches in giving 
this help? At our annual meeting we listen 
to a variety of reports from different com- 
mittees. Is our interest in what these 
committees are trying to do as understand- 
ing and vital as it might be? Do we co- 
operate as much as we could?” 

In a later issue she includes this quota- 
tion: 

“Not the Drug-Store Variety. 

“To lie abed until ten, read the Sunday 
paper until one, overeat until two, loll 
around until night, and keep one’s soul 
chloroformed throughout the one day of 
the week especially designed for its enjoy- 
ment, is what I call a ‘nut-Sunday.’ ” 

A mimeographed news-sheet, such as 
this, is invaluable in promoting interest in 
denominational affairs in the local branch. 
Why not start one in your group? 
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CANDLES 


God’s candles, We; 
Some burning high, some low, 
We see the flames as souls where’er we go. 


God’s candles, We. 

If set where dark or light, 

It matters not, if we but keep 
His altar bright. 


God’s candles, We; 

Lit from his radiant flame, 
If we burn clear and high 
We glorify his name. 


God’s candles, We; 

Oh, may we brighter glow, 
To lighten other flames 
That flicker low. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


O God of life and all the glory thereof, 
we thank thee for thy gifts to us and to all 
men. Especially at this time do we thank 
thee for the precious gifts that come to us 
through the low portal of the human heart. 
We praise thee, O Most High, because the 
greatest love can come, and does come 
ever, by this lowly way. 

We thank thee for the tender love that 
welcomed us into this world; for the un- 
ending, sacrificing love of parents and the 
echoing, trusting love of little children; for 
the patience and fidelity of our teachers 
and our friends; for all who have believed 
great things for our sakes; for all the souls 
whose strength has made us stronger and 
whose goodness has made us better. 

We thank thee for thy supreme gift of 
thyself to our race in thy child, Jesus. 
We praise thee for his humble cradle, his 
eager boyhood, his noble manhood, his 
wisdom, his joy, his bitter cross, and for 
his wonderful and gentle power in the 
hearts of men through the long ages. For 
once we all want to lay aside our foolish 
little pomps, and our heavy fears, and, as 
we bend over the cradle of the Christmas 
babe, pray simply that we may be made 
in heart as children again—hopeful, frank 
and full of innocent happiness. 

We pray that the day may come when at 
the birth of every child there shall be a per- 
fect star of promise and a song of peace too 
lovely ever to forget; when around the 
cradle of life everywhere shall worship the 
best wisdom of the human mind and richest 
labor of the hand. May the day come 
soon when the truth of Christmas shall 
girdle all the year round, and the golden 
thread guide all the peoples into abiding 
peace. 

We pray for those whose dear faces come 
to us out of the shadows cast by this en- 
chanted season; for those loved and loving 
ones who are far away—some very far 
away, yet so near, so quickly running back 
to be gathered home to our unforgetting 
hearts. May the wings of divine kindness 
spread over us all; may true love be born 
afresh in our lives; may the spirit of man be 


the candle of the Lord—that most beau- 
teous light—until the coming of thy great 
day, when all the dark shadows shall flee 
away. For thine is the kingdom, the power 
and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


* * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, January 3. 10.30 a.m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Cheerful Letter Conference. 

Monday, January 6. 10.30 a. m. 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 
Boston. Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches. Conference: ‘Appeals.’ Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald, leader. Address, 
“Ancestors as Contemporaries— William 
Ellery Channing.” Speaker, Rev. Wilton 
EK. Cross of Taunton, Mass. 

Friday, January 16. 11 a.m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Post 
Office Mission Conference. 


* * 


FROM THE COMMITTEES 


The Fellowship Committee asks the di- 
rectors to help them to reach lonely 
women living far from a liberal church. 

The International Committee reports a 
quotation from The London Inquirer: ‘“‘We 
are too timid and apologetic in telling the 
world about God. We need the assurance 
of Amos with his ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ 
or the assurance of Peggy. Little Peggy, 
aged six, was busy with pencil and paper 
when her mummie happened to come into 
the room. ‘What is it you’re drawing, 
Peggy?’ asked mummie. ‘I’m drawing a 
picture of Dod,’ replied Peggy. ‘But, 
sweetheart,’ said mummie, ‘Nobody knows 
what God looks like.’ Peggy kept right 
on drawing and replied: ‘They will now!’ ”’ 

A Friendly Link in Unity Church, Shef- 
field, England, sends this clipping from her 
church calendar: ‘The Italo-Abyssinian 
War. The following letter has appeared 
in the daily and religious newspapers, 
‘Sir, we, the undersigned, Unitarian and 
Free Christian Ministers in the Sheffield 
area, feel compelled to record that we are 
opposed to the application of military 
sanctions and to war under any circum- 
stances.’ Signed by nine ministers.” 

“The Post Office Mission has passed on 
our religion,” said Dr. Palfrey Perkins in 
an address at the conference of the P. O. 
M. ‘We, as a body have not done this, 
and the effect has been serious in our his- 
tory. The Post Office Mission has not 
worked to fill Unitarian ranks, but has 
dropped seeds here and there to individuals, 
as Christ did. It is more possible for God 
to work through many people than to raise 
up a great leader. A prayer of the women 
of China is—‘O Lord, revive thy church in 
China, beginning with me.’ A similar 
prayer ‘O Lord, raise up thy power here 
and throughout the world beginning with 
me,’ has been the Post Office Mission’s 
conscious or unconscious prayer through 
the years of its service.” 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


From Evanston, Ill., comes this in- 
teresting program: General theme, ‘‘Con- 
structive Influence in a Changing World.” 
Sub-topics are: “Significant Books,” ‘“Mu- 
sic in American Life,” “Religious Move- 
ments Outside the Churches,” ‘‘Progress 
in Health Education (Physical),’’ ‘“Prog- 
ress in Health Education (Psychological),’’ 
“Non-Political Experiments in Coopera- 
tion,” “The Renaissance of Poetry.” At 
the end of the printed program are these 
words: “‘You are cordially invited to come 
and enjoy these afternoons with us. 
“Lunch with me Wednesday and go to 
the Alliance! Form the habit!” 


The branch in Portland, Oregon, re- 
cently produced a pageant called ‘‘Pioneers 
of Faith,” depicting the early and present 
history of the church. 


Rabbi Samuel Wohl of Wise Temple, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke on ‘‘Fascism on 
Horseback,” to the branch in St. John’s 
Unitarian Church of that city. Rabbi 
Wohl has recently returned from a trip 
to Europe and the Near East, and gave a 
vivid picture of conditions overseas. 


The Manchester District League of 
England held its autumn meeting at Hey- 
wood. The instructive afternoon address 
was entitled “‘Prepare for Peace.” The 
speaker urged the need for foreign policy 
to become a live interest to all our people, 
thus enabling us to be better prepared to 
meet all important issues which may 
arise. 


Laconia, N. H., branch invited mothers 
of church-school children to its December 
meeting, to listen to a talk on ideals for the 
school. Before the party for the children 
which followed, the president, who is also 
a devoted worker in the school, gathered 
the children in a circle and with them re- 
peated the benediction which is always 
said at the close of the church-school ses- 
sion—‘“‘Let us love; Let us be true; Let us 
see to it that the world is better for us; 
remembering always that no good thing 
is failure and no evil thing success.” At 
the regular meetings there is always a 
beautiful rose on the speakers’ desk, which 
is afterward sent to a sick or shut-in mem- 
ber. A collection is taken to pay for the 
rose and aid the Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change. 


Quincy, Mass., has a group of older 
women who call themselves the First 
Parish Singers. At the Thanksgiving 
meeting they sang two numbers, ‘““Hymn of 
the Pilgrims,’ by MacDowell, and “Old 
Hundredth” from the Hymn and Tune 
Book. Each committee reports at every 
meeting. This practice stimulated in- 
terest and gives the members a chance to 
keep in touch with the work as it progresses 
through the year. 
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OUR AH OREN 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


THE NEXT STEP 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Register of December 5 in a footnote 
to Dr. Augustus P. Reccord’s magnificent 
appeal for international cooperation and 
criticism of isolation asks for expressions 
relative to America’s responsibility in the 
present crisis. 

Naturally I have given the situation 
most careful thought and have read al- 
most everything that has appeared on the 
subject the last months. I find myself in 
hearty agreement with Dr. Reccord and 
with Rev. Leslie T. Pennington in his 
splendid editorial, ‘‘Pacifists Beware,” 
which appeared in the same issue. 

I believe not only that the United States 
should support the League in economic and 
financial sanctions against Italy, but that 


we should regularize such support by going. 


the whole way and joining the League of 
Nations. If that is too visionary, we 
should at least by suitable legislation make 
it perfectly clear that it is not our intention 
to interfere in any way with the imposition 
of sanctions by the League and that we do 
not consider such restraints against an 
aggressor as war. Consequently, I should 
like to see the present legislation changed 
in such a way that the securing of Amer- 
ica’s cooperation against an aggressor 
would be its main purpose. If that were 
done we should have gone a long step for- 
ward toward permanent and lasting peace. 
Robert C. Dexter. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 


NOT AN “IT”? BUT A “‘HE”’’ 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Ordinarily there is little to be gained by 
defending an opinion once expressed. A 
man may hang his belief up for others 
to shoot at, on a “take it or leave it” 
basis; some will do one and some the 
other, but if both start thinking about it, 
it is so much gained. JI have, however, 
been requested in The Register of December 
12 to explain something that should need 
no explanation, and therefore I hasten to 
explain it, for the sake of stating my belief, 
mildly implied before, that the Oxford 
Group represents one phase of a world re- 
birth of religion and is potentially one of 
the most important religious movements 
today. 

I was asked to explain ‘“‘how is it pos- 
sible for human beings to ‘surrender their 
lives to the direct control and guidance of 
God,’ something intangible?’ The inner 
quotation is from my previous editorial; 
the other words represent the viewpoint of 
one who sincerely admits that ‘to me God 


We ask 


is a force or power; I am unable to believe 
in a personal being that looks after our 
personal wants.” 


The answer as it appears to me is brief; ¢ 


it isn’t but fortunately he isn’t. It is not 
possible to surrender to the sum total of 
the atomic force of the universe, but a sur- 
prisingly large number of people are ap- 
parently doing it, and demonstrating by 
what happens that the ? is not an “it” 
but a “he,” by the equally surprising 
results in their own lives. 

Which is all the proof you are going to 
get. <A scientifically demonstrable God 
would not be worth having around the 
house. When you touch an electric light 
switch with wet fingers, however, you need 
no proof of the existence of electricity, 
you jump. The Oxford Group stands for 
the contention, as I see it, that when you 
make a contact with the Great ?, you need 
no proof, you feel the voltage of the cosmos 
singing through you, not as atomic force 
but as Somebody. 

The proof of the Oxford Group lies in 
the fact that it seems to work. Exhibit A 
not only thinks he is changed, but his wife 
thinks so, and his dog, and they like the 
change. Something has happened to him 
which could not be the result of atomic 
force. Electricity burns; this sets the 
whole man on fire and makes him like it. 

The proof is that in the countries where 
the Oxford Group has had a chance to get 
in its work, the government officials, the 
tax collectors, the people in the street, who 
have been using that country all their 
lives and ought to know, say that the en- 
tire atmosphere of the nation has been 
radically changed. It’s their country, and 
they say that something has happened over 
there, .and they like it. Incidentally, any 
idea that attracts 25,000 people trying to 
attend the same meeting, by police count, 
is, as I said in the first place as my only 
claim for the group, ‘‘not to be passed 
over lightly.”” It is worthy of the atten- 
tion of any minister who preaches to an 
almost-empty church. 

Another Californian, in a previous issue 
of The Register, paid browsing attention to 
my editorial while nursing an injured knee; 
but he also had a sprain in his thinking. 
Speaking about the marketwoman who 
prayed and then thought that ‘“‘God stood 
right beside her,’ he asks ‘‘what is the 
difference between a God like that and 
God manifesting under a stiff bosomed 
shirt?” The answer is none at all, but 
what has that to do with it? 

He adds naively, “whatever it is, it is an 
emanation, an attribute of the universe 
itself. That, at least, is a fact. God him- 


self could be left out of the picture—the 
fact would remain. We humans love to 
quarrel most about intangibles!” Firstly, 
I’m not quarreling but I love an argu- 
ment. Secondly, the fact is, God. He 
couldn’t be left out of the picture, for he 
is the picture and the frame and the wall 
and the person looking at it, and every- 


thing and everybody else and an individual. 


as well. You don’t believe it? All right, 
says the Oxford Group, try-it and find out, 
and take the consequences. 
I trust the knee is better. 
Harold Lloyd Fraser. 


Boston, Mass. 
ok * 


FROM MR. DAVIDOW 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

May I be permitted to reply to the 
letters of Rev. Donald G. Lothrop and 
Walter McNutt published in The Register 
of November 28? The positions of the 
gentlemen will be considered in the order 
named. 

Mr. Lothrop asks the question, as to the 
only test to be applied to groups of in- 
dividuals, ‘‘Are .they willing to work 
against war and fascism?” This, he says, 
is to be determined not by what they say or 


by what others say about them, but by 


what they actually do. Let us use this 
yardstick and test the Communists ac- 
cordingly. 

At the outset, Mr. Lothrop ought’ to 
know that Communists are not pacifists. 
They are not against war. They are only 
against what they choose to call capitalist 
war. 

Mr. Lothrop suggests that insult is 
added to injury by conveying the impres- 
sion that Communists would pervert the 
minds of the various groups or individuals 
identified with the American League 
Against War and Fascism. Mr. Lothrop, 
in his anxiety to enter the fray, misses the 
point altogether. It is not a matter of 
perversion. It is a matter of being ex- 
ploited by a dominant group that has a 
definite objective and uses well-meaning 
people, whom they themselves term ‘“‘in- 
nocents,” as a means of carrying on their 
propaganda. 

That the Communists have a strength of 
mind and clarity of thought for their ob- 
jective, no one will deny. Such strength 
of mind and clarity of thought is nothing 
to praise particularly. Messrs. Mussolini 
and Hitler also have strength of mind and 
clarity of thought. Will the worthy gen- 
tleman suggest that they be commended 
for those attributes? 

Mr. Lothrop makes the point that in 
this fight against war and fascism, it is of 
doubtful value to inquire as to the political 
school of thought to which the fighters 
against war and fascism belong. Mr. 
Lothrop forgets that before you enlist an 
army to fight for a certain cause, you make 
sure that members of the army are not of 
the enemy; that they do not entertain pur- 
poses in conflict with the program of one’s 
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cause. The Communists do not believe in 
democracy; they sneer at it; they wish to 
destroy it. Certainly, in fighting for de- 
mocracy, one does not enlist those who 
wish to put an end to it. One cannot help 
but be impressed with the fact that, in his 
presentation, Mr. Lothrop is more con- 
spicuous for his enthusiasm than for dis- 
cernment. Even the example which he 
seeks to use as a crushing rejoinder is 
somewhat like his logic—inept, inapplic- 
able and unfortunate. When he quotes 
the words of Henry IV, “Hang yourself, 
brave Crillon. We fought at Arques, 
and you were not there,” he is inept, be- 
cause an example of military victory is 
poor stuff to use by one who is against war. 

It is not applicable because the League 
has done nothing against fascism that 
suggests it has achieved any victory. The 
gentleman is somewhat premature in his 
evaluation of this organization. 

It is unfortunate because Mr. Lothrop 
gives the impression that the only medium 
for fighting war and fascism is this Amer- 
ican League Against War and Fascism; 
this league which is an “‘innocent’’ group 
exploited by Communists. Many people 
in the United States who are not members 
of the League, are making their contribu- 
tion in a tangible and constructive way to 
fight war and fascism. It is not necessary 
to catalogue the groups and individuals 
who have been doing splendid work in this 
regard. From my own personal experience, 
I can refer to an organization in Detroit 
that will not have anything to do with 
Communists and yet played a major part 
in being responsible for the recalling of an 
Italian Vice-Consul in Detroit, who had 
been carrying on an Italian Fascist cam- 
paign. 

Now, for Mr. McNutt. One gathers 
the impression that Mr. McNutt holds 
some official position with the American 
League Against War and Fascism. This 
gentleman’s letter begs the question. 
Certain definite statements have been 
made by me in reference to the organiza- 
tion of this League; viz., that it was chiefly 
inspired by Communists and is being used 
by them as an “innocent” group which 
they exploit; that one should not attempt 
to work with those who desire to destroy 
freedom and democratic government. 
These categorical charges are not denied 
by Mr. McNutt. He cites various or- 
ganizations, which, according to him, 
send delegates to this League. Then he 
says these organizations are not Com- 
munist “innocent” groups. This latter 
statement is granted. The point he ignores 
or fails to understand, is that the American 
League Against War and Fascism itself 
is a Communist “innocents” group. 

Mr. McNutt himself suggests in one of 
his observations that we in this country 
are interested in the extension of democ- 
racy. In other words, the fight against 
war and fascism is not enough. There is 
the need for strengthening and extending 


democracy. How can one undertake a 
struggle of this sort with those who are 
definitely against democracy? 

The issue is clear. The Communist 
position is anathema to those who believe 
in democratic procedure. It is regrettable 
that there are those with good intentions 
who, in their desire to achieve one goal, 
fail to discriminate between friend and foe 
and place themselves unwittingly in a 
position where they will be used ulti- 
mately to further a program which will de- 
stroy them and our democratic form of 
government. 

Larry S. Davidow. 

Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


CLOSING THE DISCUSSION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The letter of Larry S. Davidow which 
was written in response to the editorial on 
Liberals and Communists, and that which 
he now writes in answer to Waldo McNutt 
and Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, are very in- 
teresting, since they represent a clear and 
uncompromising viewpoint that is fre- 
quently met these days. It is not, how- 
ever, the viewpoint I was trying to meet. 
I was more concerned with those who in 
the case of the American League were 
sympathetic and were finding the associa- 
tion with Communists difficult. I recog- 
nize the difficulties involved, and still think 
they are not insuperable, as Mr. Davidow 
believes. Both the seriousness of the 
threat of fascism and the educational value 
of working on common ground were the 
basis of my plea. I shall not take the 
space of this letter to expand those points. 

Mr. Davidow is apparently not willing 
to admit my contention that in the 
League one works with Communists and 
not under them. He would know more 
about that if he were in the League and 
observing the compromises made than he 
can as a determined outsider. 

His attitude about Communists and 
Communism seems to me to be subject to 
some qualification both from the stand- 
point of fact and philosophy. Are they 
so opposed to democracy as he assumes? 
To the capitalistic expressions of and ex- 
ploitations of democracy, yes. And, of 
course, despotism has been ruthless in 
many phases of the Russian expression of 
Communism. But the analysis shows a 
rearrangement of the areas in which de- 
mocracy is allowed, rather than its com- 
plete extinction. Certainly Communism 
cannot be put completely in the same cate- 
gory as fascism with reference to its atti- 
tude toward democracy. ‘The records of 
the nations involved deserve a hearing. I 
have no readiness to argue for Communism, 
but I am extremely glad to call attention 
to the point made by Dr. John Bennett in 
his article in Christendom, that Communism 
has much in common ethically with Chris- 
tianity, and that there is not the ethical 
gap that exists between Christianity and 


fascism. Rel'gion has much to learn from 
Communism, and certainly Communism 
has much to learn from religion (ulti- 
mately I think it will), but the learning will 
not take place until both place more than 
a hesitant foot on the common ground that 
does exist. 

The other point on which I should like 
to comment is the insistence of Mr. 
Davidow that those who work with the 
League are being innocently exploited. 
I doubt the ‘‘innocence’’ of those who are 
trying to work with the American League. 
I think that they know what they are 
about. Some of the more naive Commun- 


_ ists probably better deserve that descrip- 


tion. For my own part the concessions 
made in my editorial with reference to the 
difficulties of working with Communists 
were made on the basis of considerable 
experience, and his assumption of my 
“lamentable unfamiliarity’ I do not fully 
admit. His personal solicitude is appre- 
ciated. I know it is sincere. 
Dale DeWitt. 
Hollis, N. Y. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

I would like to ask you to open your 
columns to a somewhat unusual appeal— 
an appeal for children’s books. 

Down in the isolated mountain centers 
of the Cumberlands, where I believe with- 
out question are the most neglected chil- 
dren of America today, there is need not 
only for food and clothing, but books. 

The Save the Children Fund is striving 
this winter to provide hot meals in the rural 
schools for some 20,000 hungry children, 
shoes so that they can get to school through 
the snow and cold—and books. 

I wish you could know the heart hunger 
of these mountain youngsters for reading 
and the joy a book brings to a remote 
mountain cabin. It amazes anyone who 
visits the Southern highlands, as I have, to 
see the yearning of these young people for 
something good to read, a natural and 
wholesome out-reaching for knowledge. 

One hundred and fifty years has seen 
commerce and progress march by and leave 
these mountain families desperately poor. 
Certainly the children are worth not only 
nourishment in body, but in mind and 
spirit. 

Not only do I feel that many of your 
readers would be glad to send some chil- 
dren’s and young people’s books, but I feel 
that reviewers in the editorial field might 
like to send along the children’s books 
which come to them from the publishers. 

Now avery practical word: contributions 
may be sent to the Save the Children Fund 
at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the 
place to send the clothing and books is the 
Save the Children Fund, 309 Market 
Street, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Guy Emery Shipler, 
Editor, the Churchman. 
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PAGEANT OF THE NATIVITY 


The Belmont Pageant of the Nativ- 
ity. Arranged by Henry Wilder Foote. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 27 pp. $.50. 


In reading with great interest Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote’s “Pageant of the Nativity,” 
I have been impressed with certain very 
successful features in his arrangement of 
the episodes, and in his presentation of 
practical details of production. 

First of all, he has called his arrangement 
a pageant. This clearly and at once ex- 
presses the quality and purpose of his 
Christmas festival. There is often con- 
fusion in the minds of those interested in 
using the dramatic approach in certain 
aspects of religious education, between the 
idea of pageant and the conception of a 
service of worship. Dr. Foote has made 
this distinction, and carried it out admir- 
ably, in a carefully arranged series of epi- 
sodes, so that a very real dramatic sense of 
the historic sequence of events is impress- 
ively developed. Such a sequence has an 
important bearing upon the training of re- 
ligious experience of children. As Dr. 
Foote leads their minds from the Annun- 
ciation story to the appearance of the 
Apostles and the spreading of ‘‘the good 
news,” the children should gain an impres- 
sion of the continuity of religious ex- 
perience. 

Too often an attempt is made in modern 
religious pageants to bring them “up to 
date” by introducing original lines or ma- 
terial of inferior literary quality. While 
the lines in Dr. Foote’s pageant are given 
by a “narrator,” thus taking a real privi- 
lege from the children of memorizing great 
Biblical verses, there is secured the assur- 
ance that the beauty and dignity of word 
and diction will be sustained. The dra- 
matic action is given entirely by the chil- 
dren of the church school, and in adapting 
their poses and their action to the emo- 
tional content of lines a moving spectacle 
should develop. Perhaps because the par- 
ticipants do not render the lines, a certain 
added concentration in the dramatic action 
may bring about a deeper comprehension 
of the meaning and significance of the 
motivating idea. 

Another difficult feature Dr. Foote has 
handled well. The appearance of angels 
moving and walking has, in my experience, 
introduced an unfortunate confusion be- 
tween real characters and wholly imagina- 
tive ones. This difficulty seems in the 
reading of the pageant to have been 
avoided, and if those concerned with its 
actual production will follow Dr. Foote’s 
careful directions, and grasp the spirit of 
his original purpose, there should be no loss 
of dignity. 

All the music, as well as the literature 
introduced, is of high merit. This is of 


inestimable importance, since too often 
celebrations lose the opportunity of bring- 
ing into the knowledge of their church 
groups the fine collectoin of great carols, 
chorales, and hymns, now available for 
services of worship in our liberal faith. 

The introduction and the directions are 
illuminating and practical. It is a valu- 
able thing to find, in the same cover as the 
pageant, illustrations for scenery, descrip- 
tion of costumes and properties, and careful 
clear directions as to the proper means of 
bringing about a moving and beautiful 
children’s festival. Dr. Foote’s interpre- 
tation, and the religious significance in re- 
spect to lines, music, and action, make a 
valuable addition to the literature of re- 
ligious pageants, and church schools will 
do well to avail themselves of the privilege 
of using this ‘“Pageant of the Nativity.” 

Isabel K. Whiting. 
* ok 


THE STATESMAN MASARYK 


President Masaryk Tells His Story. 
By Karel Capek. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 302 pp. $2.50. 

The life of President Masaryk is of the 
greatest interest to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Register because his wife was a Uni- 
tarian, a former member of the Church of 
the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
through her influence the President him- 
self is wholeheartedly sympathetic to our 
faith. , 

The book is really an autobiography, 
the events of his life being told by Mr. 
Masaryk himself, and, with the help of Mr. 
Capek, woven into a fascinating story, so 
interestingly constructed as to give the 
reader the impression he is reading a work 
of fiction. But there is nothing fictitious 
about the tale. President Masaryk is a 
statesman, the George Washington of his 
country, and we see in him the same love 
of freedom, the same integrity, the same 
breadth of view, as our ancestors appre- 
ciated in the Father of our country. In 
one very essential point, however, these 
two men were very different. Washing- 
ton came from the First Families of Vir- 
ginia; Masaryk was the poor son of an im- 
perial serf. Moreover, Masaryk has lived 
through, and to a large extent guided, the 
change of the almost medieval Bohemia 
of his childhood to the modern and 
industrialized Czechoslovakia of the 
present day. Wishing the advantages of 
an education, he left the blacksmith shop 
to enter the university, and eventually be- 
came a doctor of philosophy. Then began 
his long service as a professor. At Leipzig 
he met Charlotte Garrigue, whom he fol- 
lowed to America to marry in 1878. This 
was the first of four visits to this country. 
On these visits he became acquainted with 
the freedom and democracy of the United 


States, which he has championed all his life. 

In 1882, he was appointed professor of 
philosophy at the University of Prague, 
where later he founded a monthly magazine 
devoted to literature and science, The 
Athenaeum. Then he planned and edited. 
the “‘Encyclopaedie Dictionary,’’ which is 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ of Bo- 
hemia. During these middle years, his 
untiring labors were devoted to the cause 
of Czech literature and culture. Because 
of his outspoken opposition to German 
dominance over Austria and Boehmia, he 
was forced to leave Prague when the war 
broke out. Almost penniless, he continued 
from Switzerland, Italy, England, Holland 
and America, his unceasing battle for the 
freedom of the Czechs and Slovaks. Even 
with his daughter imprisoned, Austrian 
spies incessantly dogging his steps and his 
son threatened with hanging, he never 
wavered from his purpose. As a result, in 
1917, he secured the freedom of his country 
and was chosen, while still in the United 
States, the first President of Czechoslo- 
vakia. That he still holds this position at 
the head of a new democratic republic, 
whose policies he has shaped, and which, 
surrounded by hostile nations, contains 
several nationalities and several types of 
Christian faith, proves that he is a man of 
remarkable ability, breadth of vision and 
tact. All this time he has kept the af- 
fection and respect of his people, a com- 
posite of Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Hun- 
garians and Ruthenians. The Czechs 
generally belong to the Czech National 
Church, which celebrates the mass and at 
the same time is liberal or Unitarian in its 
theology; the Slovaks are mostly Roman 
Catholics. By his wisdom, courage and 
foresight, President Masaryk has welded 
these various racial and religious groups 
into one happy and united people, 

The book reveals the high moral charac- 
ter, the sound practical judgment and the 
noble idealism of the man who has accom- 
plished this remarkable achievement, and 
introduces the reader in an altogether 
charming and interesting way to one who 
is perhaps the greatest statesman alive. 

Frederick Lewis Weis. 
x x 


TABLOID REVIEW 


The Modern Approach to the Old 
Testament. By Jewett C. Townsend. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00. 


Mr. Townsend’s little book is heartily 
recommended for teachers of the Old 
Testament for its fresh sincere approach 
to the history, literature and religious de- 
velopment of the religion of Israel and 
Judaism. The chapters on method of 
study, the growth of the Old Testament, 
and the analysis of the prophets are par- 
ticularly admirable. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the writer did not include 
more illustrative material, so that the 
lay-reader would not have to turn to 
technical works and commentaries. 

Schafer Williams. 
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Y. P. R. U. Plans Year of Increased Activity 


The Young People’s Religious Union is 
swinging into the winter season with an 
interest and enthusiasm which foretells 
a successful season. Starting with the suc- 
cessful dance held on the first Friday in 
December, there promises to be a con- 
tinual increase in enthusiasm and interest 
up to the conclusion of the year with the 
Leyden International Bureau Conference 
at the Isles of Shoals in August. 

For the winter months the Young 
People’s Religious Union offers a New 
England Conference to be held at Proctor 
Academy December 27-29. This con- 
ference is an annual affair and has been so 
for the last nine years. It offers the com- 
bined benefits of a conference of high cali- 
ber and the outdoor facilities of a prepara- 
tory school in the White Mountains during 
the winter sports season. The two facts 
have continually made the Proctor Con- 
ference appeal to many people, and the 
early reservations made to date promise an 
even better conference this year. 

Through January, the young people will 
be pointing toward the first week of Feb- 
ruary, which is nationally accepted in Uni- 
tarian churches as Young People’s Sun- 
day. All loca] groups should be making 
plans now for the successful completion 
of a young people’s service in their church. 
With the successful cooperation of the 
ministers this year, as in past years, Young 
People’s Sunday should be the high spot of 
the Young People’s Religious Union year. 

Preceding the Biennial Conference of 
the American Unitarian Association at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Y. P. R. U. held a 
two-day conference combined with a na- 
tional board meeting. The conference 


-was largely a sectional affair, with repre- 


sentatives from Louisville, Ky., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Dayton, Ohio, and Cincinnati. 
Distant delegates came from Chicago, IIl., 
Detroit, Mich., Davenport, Ia., and Bos- 
ton, Mass. The general spirit of the week- 
end was rather one of renewing old ac- 
quaintanceships and making new ones than 
it was a spiritual or business meeting. 

The board meeting of the national or- 
ganization was arranged in accordance 
with the program of the conference, so 
that there were no lap-overs and conflicts. 
Out of the board meeting discussions came 
several interesting and pertinent com- 
ments. Enthusiasm and desire for the 
International Congress of the LIB, which 
is being planned for the Shoals next sum- 
mer, August 15-22, was manifested. 

Since the first of November the Y. P. 
R. U. has been concerning itself with the 
publication of pamphlets dealing with pro- 
grams, money-making activities, and the 
song and service book for young people. 
Donald Johnston, executive secretary, has 
edited the two first pamphlets, and they 
have been received and used with a degree 
of enthusiasm. For those groups who 
have failed to receive them through a slip- 


up either in the Boston office or on the part 
of local officers, there are copies available. 

The national office would like to have 
letter contact with all groups, either direct- 
ly through the office, or indirectly through 
the directors. This is a matter of great 
importance, as it is only through criticism, 
suggestion, and aid, that the standards of 
the organizational work may be main- 
tained and improved. 

In concluding this report there is one 
observation that should be made to those 
other than young people who read this. 
Your interest in the young people of your 
church will increase the effectiveness of 
their work; your support of their activities 
will renew a cooperative spirit and help all 
along the line of church activities. 

John W. Brigham. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about ils policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charies R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In your opinion is the present 
Nominating Committee democrat- 
ically constituted? 

I presume that the question has no 
reference to the personnel of the Nomi- 
nating Committee which is now func- 
tioning, but rather to the method by 
which nominating committees are ap- 
pointed. 

The answer, then, in my opinion 
quite frankly is, no. 

The by-laws of the Association pro- 
vide only that the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall be ‘“‘chosen as the Associa- 
tion shall from time to time deter- 
mine.”’ Inasmuch as the Association 
has never under these by-laws deter- 
mined the methods by which the 
Nominating Committee shall be chosen, 
the board of directors has had to do so. 
The custom at present is for the presi- 
dent to nominate and the board to 
appoint the committee. 

In my judgment this is not a demo- 
cratic method. It should be changed. 
It will be changed. A board committee 
is now at work devising a better method. 

It should be remembered that the 
elected officers are nominated, not by 
the Nominating Committee, but by 
the board of directors at a meeting 
when the officers are not present. 

It should also be remembered that 
the signatures of fifty adult voting 
members from ten or more constituent 
churches can put the name of any per- 
son in nomination for the board of di- 
rectors or for any salaried post. 


NEW YORKERS GATHER TO 
HONOR LEVERITT H. SAGE 


Valiant supporter of the Hackensack, 
N.J., Unitarian Church from its beginning, 
trustee and main supporter of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship also from its beginning, 
trustee of the Street Manual Training 
School, director of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference, no layman in the New York area 
has been more useful or more beloved than 
Leveritt H. Sage of Hackensack, N. J. 
When he reached his eightieth birthday his 
friends gathered for luncheon at the Am- 
herst Club in New York to do him honor, 
on December 7. 

Tributes were read from Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Norman Thomas, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker of Albany, N. Y., and 
many others. Joseph C. Lincoln con- 
tributed a poem, Sewell Ford a letter, 
William E. Stark another poem, and many 
tributes were givenin person. Rey. George 
C. Howard of Hackensack spoke of Mr. 
Sage’s church relations, Rey. Leon R. 
Land told* of what he had done for the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, Emmanuel M. 
Brown, principal of the Street School, told 
of his interests there, Rev. James A. Fairley 
spoke as one who had known Mr. Sage for 
many years, and several others, including 
Miss Ida Slade of Flushing, N. Y., Miss 
Elizabeth W. Barstow of New York, and 
Mrs. Margaret Tynes Fairley of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., brought words of good will. 
Rey. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, sent a poem which, with the 
tribute made by Donald B. Prentice, presi- 
dent of the Rose Polytechnic Institute of 
Terre Haute, Ind., gave some hint of what 
Mr. Sage has meant to the summer colony 
of Cape Rosier, Me. Mr. Fairley was the 


toastmaster. 
a * 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Charles T. Billings of Cambridge, 
Mass., was the preacher at the services of 
the Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., Sunday, December 8. 


Mrs. Mary E. Patten of Evanston, II1., 
who served for ten years as social-service 
secretary of Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
Mass., is now devoting one day a week to 
personal conference service for the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston. Mrs. Patten, 
who was trained at the Smith College 
School for Psychiatric Social Work, will 
offer counsel to those laboring under emo- 
tional stress. 


Two articles by Rev. William C. Adams 
of Cambridge, Mass., have recently ap- 
peared in contemporary journals. The 
Portland, Me., Sunday Telegram published 
his article entitled ‘Fact and Fancy 
About Wiscasset’s Marie Antoinette 
House,”’ and in the October issue of the 
New England Genealogical Register he had 
printed “Benjamin Cushing of Camden, 
Me., 1773-1884, and Some of His De- 
scendants.”’ 
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CHURCH LEADERS ENDORSE 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
STAND FOR NEUTRALITY 


The official heads of twenty-five of the 
major denominations of the country, in a 
letter written to President Roosevelt 
December 4, strongly supported the 
government’s efforts to keep the United 
States out of war by discouraging trade 
in war materials with belligerent nations. 

“If it is impossible under our existing 
neutrality legislation to prohibit the ex- 
port of such materials to the warring na- 
tions,” these churchmen say, “‘we believe 
that American citizens should, in the in- 
terest of peace and true patriotism, volun- 
tarily relinquish their right to engage in 
such transactions.” 

The letter called for the enactment of 
permanent neutrality legislation providing 
“for the placing of an embargo on muni- 
tions of war, loans, credits, and basic raw 
materials, other than food, to nations en- 
gaging in military conflict.” It was 
pointed out that the church leaflers signing 
their names to the communication ad- 
dressed to the President were acting as 
individuals and not as speaking officially 
for theirrespective denominations, and that 
the church officials who endorsed this ap- 
peal to the President did so in the convic- 
tion that neutrality should not be regarded 
“as a substitute for international coopera- 
tion by the United States with other na- 
tions for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of world justice and peace.” 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, was one 
of the signatories. 

* o* 


FOUNDERS’ DAY AT LEOMINSTER 


The First Congregational Society of 
Lecminster, Mass., observed Founders’ 
Day, Sunday, November 17, when despite 
inclement weather a congregation of 250 
past and present members of the society 
attended morning worship in the church 
constructed of granite quarried from the 
hills their fathers trod—the fourth meeting- 
house of the society. 

The guest preacher was Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Using 
the text of the centennial discourse of Dr. 
Rufus P. Stebbins, delivered in 184383— 
“We have heard with our ears, O God, our 
fathers have told us, what thou didst in 
their days, in the days of old,”—Dr. Joy 
delivered an eloquent and inspiring sermon 
on the heritage of the past. He admon- 
ished those present not only to reverence 
the deeds of their forbears but also to cul- 
tivate the consecrated spirit of those 
stalwart few who faced responsibility 
unafraid. 

A brief sketch, giving the “high-lights”’ 
of church history, was read by Miss Helen 
W. Greenwood. There has been much of 
interest, much of romance, in the life of this 
society; there have been times of tragedy 
as well. The first minister of the church, 


Rey. John Rogers, was a scholar, a studi- 
ous and learned divine. He was outspoken; 
independent; and uncommonly free and 
liberal spirit pervaded his thought; he was 
suspected of denying the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin, and declared unsound in the doc- 
trines of regeneration and conversion. It 
is recorded that he was a hundred years 
ahead of his times. Also that he was the 
first Unitarian to declare himself publicly 
and suffer for his convictions because he 
would not recant opinions that he be- 
lieved to be true. 

The second minister was Rev. Francis 
Gardner, who served for fifty-two years. 
Since then, sixteen ministers, good men and 
true, have served this society. One, Dr. 
Stebbins, afterward became president of 
the Meadville Theological School, and for 
three years was president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

At the conclusion of the service, a dinner 
was served to the entire congregation and 
their friends, and a pleasant hour of friend- 
ship and reminiscence followed. 


* * 


NEW BEDFORD BROADCASTS 
STIMULATE AIR AUDIENCE 


The broadcasting of the Sunday morning 
service from the First Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), New Bedford, Mass., 
over radio station WNBH, is now in its 
eighth consecutive year, with interest in 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin’s sermons con- 
tinuing at a high pitch according to indica- 
tions given by the many letters of appro- 
bation received from listeners of all races 
and creeds. That this interest sometimes 
takes concrete form was shown recently 
when a citizen of New Bedford, who has 
no connection with the church, called at 
the church office to leave $20 to assist in 
paying for the broadcasts, saying that he 
felt that he had received many times that 
value from them. 

Dr. Hodgin has become a well-known 
figure in New Bedford, and a further token 
of the high esteem in which he is held by 
his fellow townsmen was given by his 
election last year to the city school board. 
He is the only non-Catholic now on the 
committee, and the fact that he has never 
hesitated to take a firm stand for what he 
believes to be the right has involved him 
in many a set-to with his colleagues. 

The intramural affairs of the society 
have progressed most satisfactorily through 
the depression years, forty-three new 
members having been welcomed to the 
church last year, and the budget having 
been met and conquered without too severe 
a struggle. The Universalist church of 
New Bedford discontinued its activities 
three years ago, and since that time a large 
group of its members have joined with the 
society. The Murray Club has united with 
the Unitarian Fireside Club in the produc- 
tion of plays, and the church schools have 
been consolidated in fifteen classes with an 
enrollment of 104. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL URGES 
SUPPORT OF CHRISTIAN 
REFUGEES 


Asserting that “almost nothing” has 
been done for Christian refugees from 
Germany, the executive committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches, November 
22, adopted a resolution endorsing the 
work of the American Christian Com- 
mittee for German Refugees. 

“Having heard from representatives of 
the American Christian Committee for 
German Refugees of its work on behalf of 
thousands of Christian victims of the 
intolerance of National Socialism,” the 
resolution said, “the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America records its deep concern 
over the plight of these brethren in dire 
need. General efforts—in large part suc- 
cessful—have been made by political, labor 
and Jewish organizations outside of 
Germany to befriend their respective 
groups among the exiles. For Christians 
alone among the refugees almost nothing 
has been done. The Council learns from 
its European correspondents and repre- 
sentatives of the growing burden this 
problem has created and of its distressing 
human aspects. It therefore welcomes the 
knowledge that responsible Christians have 
organized to secure financial aid for the 
alleviation of suffering and the rehabilita- 
tion of those who have been rendered 
homeless by treatment which outrages 
every instinct of Christian brotherhood and 
the common standards of humanity among 
civilized nations. 

“The Federal Council’s executive com- 
mittee commends this undertaking to the 
churches.” 

x x 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Palfrey Perkins will preach in King’s 
Chapel at the Christmas Day service at 
11 a. m. and will administer holy com- 
munion. The Christmas Eve candlelight 
carol service will be held at 11 p. m. with 
Raymond C. Robinson at the organ, and 
with carols sung by the men’s choir of 
twenty voices. Monday, December 23, at 
noon, Mr. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. December 24, noon, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, Jr., minister-elect of the First 
Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y., will 
preach; December 26, Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, minister of the First Parish 
in Cambridge, Mass., and December 27, 
Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
The noon services are broadcast by Station 
WCOP. 


* * 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The twenty-first 
annual presentation of Bibles from the 
Alice Davol Memorial Fund to all children 
of the Church of the Saviour who have be- 
come seven years old during the past year, 
was made at the regular Sunday morning 
service December 8. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY FOR 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., CHURCH 


In October, 1885, Dr. J. G. Townsend, 
at one time a Methodist clergyman, es- 
tablished an independent liberal Christian 
church in Jamestown, N. Y. November 
24, 1935, in a Thanksgiving service, the 
members of the Unitarian Church of 
Jamestown celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of that liberal Christian church. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, preached the sermon. He com- 
pared the general historical scene of 1885 
with that of 1935, proceeded to picture the 
devotion of the founders of the church to 
the liberal church idea, and concluded 
with a vigorous appeal for a rededication 
of the present members of the church to 
the same spirit that motivated its founders. 
He said in part, ‘“‘We officers of the As- 
sociation for ten years have watched a 
steady decline in subscriptions, but one- 
tenth of the cost of the services of the As- 
sociation this year being borne by the 
present generation of givers. We are still 
propped up by the past because we have 
failed to be true to our obligations. It is 
time that we remembered the loyalty of 
our fathers and rededicated ourselves. It 
is time for us to see our happy, privileged 
duty to this church of ours. If the ends 
of the church are to be served, the respon- 
sibilities of the means must be maintained. 
We must be convinced that our ideals are 
worth conserving and that our goals are 
worth achieving. May ‘To Another Age’ 
be your toast at the beginning of another 
half century. Meet it courageously. In 
silent dedication with the spirits of the 
past in our midst and their memories in 
our souls, may we pledge ourselves to 
carry on.” 

Greetings from four former ministers 
of the church were read. These were from 
Rev. Walter A. Taylor, of Barneveld, 
N. Y.; Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart, of 
Charleston, S. C.; Rev. Alfred E. von 
Stilli, of Tulsa, Okla.; and Rev. Charles G. 
Girelius, of New Orleans, La. Rev. Rob- 
ert S. Hoagland, present minister of the 
church, conducted the service. 

The secretary of the parish, Miss Clara 
F. Carpenter, reviewed the history of the 
church. Emphasis was laid on the cour- 
ageous work of Dr. Townsend in estab- 
lishing a liberal church in a conservative 
community. (Dr. Townsend, on leaving 
Jamestown, went to Pittsburgh, Pa., where 
he established the First Unitarian Church 
of that city.) In the congregation for the 
anniversary service was a daughter of Dr. 
Townsend, Miss Madeline Townsend. 

In 1886 the congregation purchased the 
Methodist church, on what is the oldest 
church site in the city. In 1898 the church 
affiliated with the Unitarian denomination. 
Shortly thereafter, Rev. Walter A. Taylor 
began a pastorate that lasted nearly twenty 
years. The work of the church was 
genuinely pioneer. It originated the 


Meadville Conference. Mr. Taylor started 
the Associated Charities, and before any 
other church in the city was interested, 
the Unitarian Church initiated Boy Scout 
and Red Cross work. The church has 
always taken a leading part in the social 
and the cultural life of the community. 
* * 

MR. ADAMS HONORED AT 

WELLESLEY RECEPTION 


A farewell reception was tendered to 
Rev. and Mrs. James Luther Adams by 
members of the Unitarian Society of Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., Sunday, December 1. 
Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., was the speaker 
of the evening, and the following letter was 
presented to Mr. Adams by the standing 
committee of the society: 

“During the twenty-two months that 
you have been with us there has been knit 
a bond of friendship and true understand- 
ing which we believe to be unusual. You 
leave us with a new interest and vitality 
that has developed among both young and 
old in our parish. 

“We wish that you might personally wit- 
ness the fulfillment of your aspirations for 
this parish. Your initiative, originality, and 
unusual vigor will be sorely missed, but the 
ground-work so carefully laid in your 
ministry starts us well toward the ideals 
to which you have aspired. 

““As Wellesley is a home community in 
its most complete sense, we can perhaps 
best express our feelings by saying to you 
and Mrs. Adams that your going is much 
like the departure of two members of a 
devoted family to meet the larger problems, 
duties, and opportunities of life. 

“‘We wish you and yours the ultimate in 
happiness, success, and satisfaction in the 
years ahead. Knowing you as we do, we 
are confident that during those successes 
for which you are destined you will often 
remember your many real friends in 
Wellesley. 

“To you, Mrs. Adams, and your two 
children, we wish God Speed.” 


x o* 


MR. FAIRLEY AT PLAINFIELD 


Rev. Edwin Fairley, minister emeritus of 
the First Unitarian Church, Flushing, 
N. Y., will be temporarily in charge of the 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. J., 
during the leave of absence recently granted 
by the society to Rev. Alson H. Robinson. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson and their daugh- 
ter, Margery, are planning an extended trip 
to the Orient. 

* * 

Lancaster, Pa.—A set of screens de- 
signed by Waldemar H. Ritter of Brook- 
line, Mass., to conceal the organ pipes 
in the arches at the front of the Church of 
Our Father, has been presented to the 
church by Milton T. Garvin. The screens 
are of metal and wood carving, and each 
expresses a definite motif while contribut- 
ing at the same time to the unity of the en- 
semble. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Noon services, Station WCOP, 
1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocyeles. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 1430 kilocyeles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


* * 


A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


May 8 Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, Syra- 
euse; N3 Yc )s.3% so ee eer $ 5.00 
10 Society in Helena, Mont........ 20.00 
15 First Parish, Hingham, Mass. .. 4.00 
16 Society in Dedham, Mass. ..... 7.00 
16 Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass.. 37.00 
17 East Boston Unitarian Society, 
East Boston, Mass. ......... 5.00 
17 Society in Calais, Me.......... 10.00 
17 ‘Society in Saco, Me...........: 5.00 


18 West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance .... 5.00 


20 Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. .... 10.00 
20 Society in Cleveland, Ohio ..... 100.00 
21 Society in Houlton, Me. ....... 10.00 
22 Unitarian Society of German- 
town, Pa. ca c cuir 80.00 
22 Society in Winchendon, Mass... 10.00 
22 Mrs. Mabel C. Lilliefors, Pitts- 
burgh; Paice. seeeier ere 4.00 
23 Society in Washington, D.C..... 5.00 
27 Wilbur C. Choate, Batavia, N. Y. TA9 
27 Society in Portland, Ore. ...... 5.00 
28 Society in Kennebunk, Me. .... 5.75 
28 Society in Lawrence, Kans...... 15.00 
June 1 Associate Members ........... 16.00 
4 First Parish Society, Portland, 
' Maines #iasa sat sdksee oe mentee 158.05 
11 Unity Church, North Easton, 
Masss 200 Sees 10.00 
19 Society in Toronto, Canada .... 25.00 
19 Society in Wilmington, Del. ... 5.00 
24 Godfrey L. Cabot, Boston, Mass. 100.00 
25 Society in Hartford, Conn. .... 29.00 
July 1 Associate Members ........... 5.50 
2 First Congregational Church, 
Providence, Radin cence pee 61.50 
3 Society in Taunton, Mass. ... 5.00 
23 Society in Medford, Mass. ..... 2.00 
Aug. 15 Society in Concord, Mass....... 45.00 
16: As Briony ick ce scaysc0:cceys tatereta oi 15.00 
Sept. 3 Associate Member ............ 1.00 
GAN ONYINOUS itr terete eke el eretotetetensrere 1.00 
Oct. 1 Associate Members ........... 7.00 
4 First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pas. 5 sciac.8ers fetes aie 25.00 
21 Unitarian Laymen’s League .... 10.00 
Nov. 7 Society in Stoneham, Mass. .... 10.00 
8 Associate Members ........... 5.55 
13 Society in Plainfield, N. J. ..... 5.00 
22 Society in Barnstable, Mass. ... 25.00 
27 Society in San Francisco, Calif.. 200.00 
Especially contributed for the De- 
partment of Religious Educa- 
tion 
May 17 Church School, Portsmouth, 
Nay Elie cschetey orci mee vera te tateroentr ate 5.00 
Received through the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society 
June 18 Church School, First Church, Sa- 
tern) Mass; a9, <li tanreistesneas 5.00 
$1,127.14 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PARENTS-TEACHERS-PUPILS 


On Friday, November 15, the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Louisville, Ky., had a 
most successful parent-teacher-pupil sup- 
per meeting, at which there were fifty-six 
present. : 

After the supper, everyone enjoyed 
singing from the new Beacon Song and 
Service Book. The children adjourned 
downstairs for supervised games, while 
Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, the superin- 
intendent, explained the course of study 
for the church school, which is a modified 
“St. Paul Plan.”’ The parents showed a 
great deal of interest and helped plan the 
outline for the next twelve weeks, on “‘Liv- 
ing Together in the Neighborhood.” 

This meeting is the first successful 
parent-teacher meeting, and it is credited 
to the renewed interest and enthusiasm ob- 
tained from the delegates at Star Island 
for the Religious Education Institute, and 
the new curriculum. 

A new class has been formed this year for 
parents, taught by Mrs. Maynard Jones, 
using the children’s course of study in ad- 
dition to considering problems of working 
with children. 


IN MEMORY OF DR. SULLIVAN 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Joseph Priestley House, 
Germantown, Pa., held on Sunday, No- 
vember 17, the following resolution was 
passed: 

“We, the members of the board of trus- 
tees of the Joseph Priestley House, feel 
deeply the loss of our colleague and co- 
director, William Laurence Sullivan, whose 
sound advice and counsel were always 
helpful. His cheerful and sympathetic 
spirit among our guests will forever linger 
in their memories. We revere the memory 
of his beautiful, spiritual character, his 
scholarship, his patience and gentleness, 
and his unselfish life. In this project of 
our denominational usefulness, we will 
carry on in his spirit.” 

On eee 


HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM 


Harold Hill Blossom, nationally known 
landscape architect and the first recipient 
of the degree of doctor of landscape archi- 
tecture from Harvard University, died 
December 3. He was a member of the 
First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass., and a 
former president of the Theodore Parker 
Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Mr. Blossom was known throughout 
the country as a pioneer in his chosen 
field, and his work on the estates of many 
New England residents earned him awards 
from various architectural societies. 

A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. 
Blossom was graduated from Amherst 
College in 1902. He studied horticulture 
for a year and then entered the Harvard 
graduate school, where in 1906 he received 
the first doctor’s degree in landscape archi- 
tecture ever awarded by the university. 

In 1919 Mr. Blossom opened his own 


office in Boston, and four years later was 
awarded the medal of honor at the annual 
exhibit of the Architectural League of New 
York. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Louise Blossom, a son, Thomas, and four 
daughters, the Misses Deborah, Eleanor, 
Elizabeth, and Margaret. 


ok 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


In the passing of Dr. William I. Law- 
rance, the Unitarians lost one of their 
most truly religious ministers, as well as a 
most lovable member of our denomination. 

When the old Unitarian church in Win- 
chester, Mass., was destroyed by fire in 
1897 it was a critical time in the history of 
our church. The members of the parish 
contributed liberally, and in many cases 
almost beyond the means of some of our 
people, to build a new and quite expensive 
church edifice. A debt was incurred, and 
so it was very important that we secure the 
services of an able and inspiring minister. 

Such a man was Mr. Lawrance! For 
eleven years he was a real leader in the 
worship and work of the society. When he 
decided to leave the pulpit to engage in the 
religious education of the young people—a 
work which he believed to be of the utmost 
importance in the condition of modern 
society—he left us working together as a 
unit, and his personal influence is felt to 
this day by those who were privileged to 
listen to his beautiful pulpit utterances, and 
to feel his sympathetic words in times of 
sorrow or misfortune. 

Oftentimes, in the midst of the course of 
perplexities of modern business and social 
life, I would go to church discouraged at 
the prevailing conditions, only to find that 
something in his sermon or prayer filled me 
with the determination to press on, and I 
am sure many others were influenced in 
the same way. 

He learned that the Isle of Shoals was 
for sale, and became especially anxious to 
secure those islands as a place where the 


representatives of many churches could 
come together and become acquainted 
with each other, compare notes, plan out 
the work for the ensuing year, and at the 
same time have an enjoyable vacation. 

He asked me to go down and examine 
the property and see what I could purchase 
it for, and if I thought it worth the price 
then asked. I was glad to do this, or any- 
thing else, to assist him in his work, as he 
had done so much for me. 

The next day Mr. Lawrance came into 
my office to see how I liked the property. 
I told him I liked it well enough so that I 
had bought it. A more astonished and de- 
lighted man I never saw! 

How he and others raised the necessary 
funds to purchase and equip it, and how 
much it has been used and enjoyed by the 
young folks, is well known. Mr. Lawrance, 
Tam sure, felt that this was the great work 
of his life, and 1t should remain for all time 
a monument to his vision and sound judg- 
ment. 

It has been my great privilege to corre- 
spond with him regularly since he left 
Winchester, and my reply to his last letter 
was on its way to him when he walked out 
to a beautiful park near his home and 
quietly passed away. 

His letters were always an inspiration 
tome. Towards the end of one of them he 
wrote as follows: 

““My own power of endurance is greatly 
limited, and I have warnings to be careful 
of expenditures of strength. My joy is 
that I am able to carry out a plan, looked 
forward to through many years, of giving 
my last few years to gratuitous religious 
work.” 

And, like a benediction, he closed with 
these words: 

“Peace of heart, friendships, and service 
ever waiting to be rendered, are the sure 
sources of satisfaction.” 

This shows his noble character better 
than anything I can write. 


Lewis Parkhurst. 


The Register Announces that — 


Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Director of Studies of the Commission of 
Appraisal, will report on Unitarian Values, based on the re- 
sults of questionnaires from the East and the West. 


Judge John J. Burns, General Counsel for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, writes on ‘‘The Security of the In- 


vestor.”’ 


Orders for extra copies of these issues must be sent at once to insure 
delivery. Special price of 7 cents a copy on orders of 50 or over. 
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‘CHRISTMAS PAGEANT IS 
STAGED AT ROLLINS COLLEGE 


“The Nativity,” a Christmas mystery, 
as given for many years in the Second 
Church, Boston, Mass., is being presented 
this year in the chapel of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., under the direction of 
Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen. The 
part of Mary will be taken by Fraulein 
Anny Rutz, the “‘“Madonna”’ of the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau in 1930 and 
1934, now a student at Rollins College. 
‘The part of Balthazar, the King of Ethi- 
opia, will-be taken by Principal Hall of 
the Hungerford Colored School. 

Significantly, according to the legend, 
the Ethiopian King offers the Christ Child 
myrrh, the symbol of suffering and death. 
A chorus of forty students supports the 
action of the religious drama. 


* ** 


HOWARD BROOKS INSTALLED 


Howard Brooks was installed as minister 
of the Unitarian church of Staten Island, 
N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, December 8, 
at a special service. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, New York, 
N. Y., read the scripture lesson and 
preached the installation sermon, and Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop, minister of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gave the invocation and offered the prayer 
of installation. During the act of installa- 
tion the congregation was led by F. Win- 
throp White, president of the board of 
trustees. 

Speaking unofficially in behalf of the 
Staten Island clergy, Canon Pascal Har- 
rower, often referred to as the dean of 
' Staten Island clergymen, cordially wel- 
‘comed the new minister to the larger work 
of Christian activity on the island. Mr. 
Brooks closed the simple but impressive 
service with the benediction. 

Immediately afterward tea was served 
in the parish house to the ministers, the 
congregation, and the many friends of the 
Staten Island church. 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Cambridge, Mass.-—““How the First 
Parish in Cambridge Should Focus Its 
Religious Resources’ was the subject 
considered at a panel discussion following a 
parish supper of the society December 7. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Four new mem- 
bers were received by the First Unitarian 
Society during the month of November. 

Dorchester, Mass.—On Sunday after- 
noon, December 15, the children and young 
people of the Channing Church in Dor- 
chester presented a Christmas service of 
worship which included dramatic action 
centering about the story of Jesus’ nativity. 
Mrs. Charles Whiting, director of dramatic 
action and service of worship in the King’s 
Chapel School of Religion and author of 
“Dramatic Services of Worship” and other 
special services, directed the presentation. 
Those who participated in the dramatic 
action included members of the church 


school, the junior church, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union. The minister, 
Rey. Irving W. Stultz, also participated 
as reader of the gospel stories. 

Portsmouth, N. H.—The average at- 
tendance at the Sunday morning services of 
the South Church during November was 
eighty-seven. The church-school average 
attendance during the same period was 
fifty-four. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Abraham Cronbach is Professor of Social 
Studies at Hebrew Union College. He 
is author of “Religion and Its Social 
Setting,’ and contributes to various 
magazines. 


Percy Gardner is General Counsel of the 
American Unitarian Association, chair- 
man of the finance committee and di- 
rector of the Association. He is a law- 
yer, active in the First Unitarian Church, 
Providence, R. I., and is the author of 
“A Lawyer’s Philosophy of Life.” 

Charles Gustavus Girelius is minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, New 
Orleans, La. 

Marion Franklin Ham is minister of the 
Unitarian Society, Waverly, Mass. 

Carol Hartwell is secretary of the General 
Alliance and is an active member of the 
First Parish, Waltham, Mass. 

Herbert Hitchen is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 

George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Keene, N. H. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 

Maxwell Savage is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 3.30 
p. m. Children’s Christmas service. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; December 24, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, Jr.; December 26, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 
December 27, Rey. Dana McL. Greeley. Christmas 
Eve, 11 p. m. Candletight Carol Service. Christmas 
Day, 11 a.m. Morning prayer with Holy Communion. 
Broadcast by Station WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m, Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of pasroniede: 
Tt renders escellent service and 
pleasane atmosphere for its guests 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


[xcomrrnTenined 
B. L. Belakes 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE ace | 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


Preece enter my subscription at your 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


Streel.... 


City . 
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Pleasantries 


The new messman was told to get a line 
znd a bucket and to draw up some salt 
water to flush out the galley. With the 
necessary equipment, he stood by the rail 
lost in thought. 

“What’s that guy waiting for?’”’ asked 
one of the mess cooks. 

“Don’t know,” replied another. ‘‘Per- 
haps he ain’t seen a bucketful he likes yet.” 
—U.S.S8S. Tennessee Star. 

* * 

When the first-grade teacher began to 
check birth records she found that little 
Alice was several months under school age, 
so the child was sent home. 

“What is the matter?” asked the little 
girl’s mother when the child returned. 
‘What has happened?” 

“{—I got laid off,’’ sobbed the child.— 
Indianapolis News. 

* * 

An old Vermonter was remarkably well 
informed, but so very lazy that the new 
pastor asked him how he had contrived to 
learn so much. 

He replied, “‘I just heard it—here and 
there—and I was too lazy to forget it.””— 
Boston Globe. 

* * 

The class had received a lesson on the 
early history of trading. 

At the close the teacher asked, ““Now 
what do we know about the Phoenicians?”’ 

Bright Boy: “They invented blinds 
to keep the sun out.’”—Monireal Star. 

* * 

The gent who carved the Declaration of 
Independence—or whatever it was—on a 
pin-head has nothing on Mr. Farley, who 
has just succeeded in putting the Grand 
Canyon on a_ postage-stamp.—Macon 
Telegraph. 

* * 

An Englishman again observes that 
Americans don’t know how to employ their 
leisure. That’s just the trouble; nobody 
will employ it.—Detroit Free Press. 

* * 

The successful farmer can’t be lazy. It 
takes energy to make out the blanks for 
the various government loans.—Greensboro 
(Ga.) Herald-Journal. 

A bank is an institution where you can 
borrow money if you can present sufficient 
evidence to show that you don’t need it.— 
St. Louis Star-Times. 

* * 

One thing about the good old days, if 
you bought a horse you could be pretty 
sure the model wouldn’t change next year. 
—Hachange. 

* * 

Amateurs have been so successful in the 
entertainment field that there is some talk 
of them invading college football.—Life. 

oe 


All men are born free and equal, but 
grow up into a graduated income-tax 
world.—Cincinnatt Times-Star. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Heips children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


** How to Increase 


Chapter Membership” 


A new leaflet 
issued by 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- 
ments are to be maintained at the present 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue “+ + Boston, Mass. 


To the Ladies of the Alliance 


Pe is the payment of a debt, a compliment is a tip, flattery 


is a bribe. 


When I acknowledge your gallant aid I neither 
flatter nor compliment you. 


Your Reporter provides me with 


an admirably edited supplement, increases my circulation, and, 
taking for itself only two of the four extra pages it brings me, 


enlarges my space. 


For this I praise you. 


Of the names of my local agents for the present national drive 


for more readers, 41 out of the 55 already received are women. 
In this lam happy. Thrice is he armed who hath a woman fight- 
ing for him! If that is a compliment, since some of you were my 
agents as part of the regular organization of the Alliance, it is a 
well-deserved one. To secure subscribers for me is an old habit of 
yours. I shall try to prove worthy of you. 


May the merry heart that goes all the way lighten your | 
Christmas burdens! In the New Year, I know, you will help to — 
lighten mine. 


For my old readers who would continue to support me but can- 


not, I wish the happiest Christmas of all. ‘‘God bless us every 
one!”’ 


